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Memoir of the Rev. Edward 
Ralph, late Minister of the 
Gospel at Maidstone, in the 
County of Kent. 


THE subject of this biographical 
sketch, though often requested, 
could never be pail on, to 
commit to paper any memoirs of 
his life. To his family and friends, 
however, he manifested, on all 
occasions, a willingness to commu- 
nicate whatever might tend to edi- 
fication; and from these sources 
the following particulars haye 
been obtained. He was born on 
the 18th of October, 1745, and 
when very young, being left an 
orphan, his uncle, Mr. Thomas 
Ralph, of the Old Change, took 
him under his care, and sent him 
to a boarding-school at Islington, 
When he had received what was 
thought sufficient instruction, his 
uncle offered to bind him appren- 
tice to any respectable business 
he might choose. Accordingly, 
having fixed on that of a watch- 
finisher, he was apprenticed to 
a Mr. Withers, towards whom 
he conducted himself with great 
propriety, and was always treat- 
ed with respect by his master. 
Mr. Ralph being naturally of a 
very lively temper, his company 
was courted by persons of his 
own age and rank ; and this trait 
in his character, a cheerful and 
social disposition, never forsook 
him to the latest hour of his life. 
Soon after he had completed his 
apprenticeship, he engaged in 
business on his own account, and 
was very successful. He married 
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Elizabeth, the only daughter of 
Mr.Broadhead, of Birmingham,-- 
a union which contributed, in no 
inconsiderable measure, to his 
future happiness and respectabi- 
lity, and which was productive to 
him of many domestic comforts. 
The loss of his first child appears 
to have had so severe an effect 
upon his constitution, as to ren- 
der a change of air absolutely 
necessary. During the period of 
this retirement, he began to have 
some serious impressions of the 
importance of those truths, which, 
till then, had never occupied his 
attention. Not long after his re- 
turn from the country, he was 
invited in the course of conversa- 
tion with a serious neighbour, to 
accompany him to his usua} place 
of worship; this was no other 
than the Tabernacle in Moorfields, 
To this Mr, Ralph consented, — 
and for the first time, both himself 
and Mrs. Ralph were found in a 
dissenting place of worship, from 
which they had always been with- 
held hy a feeling of false shame, 
and a fear lest they should be met 
by some one of their acquaint- 
ances, andafterwards be ridiculed 
as methodists. They were much 
struck with the solemnity of the 
place, the size of the congrega- 
tion, and the peculiarities of the 
worship; but, in particular, it 
sloveal God to make a deep im- 
pression on their minds by means 
of the sermon, which, on that day, 
was delivered by the Rev. George 
Whitfield. From this time, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph continued regu- 
lar ee at the Tabernacle 
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during several years. At length 
they resolved to ‘forsake their 
worldly acquaintances, and asso- 
ciate only with serious people, 
some of whom they invited ‘to 
visit them. ,This step proved 
highly offensive to Mr. ph’s 
uncle, who threatened, and event- 
ually fulfilled his threat, that he 
would alter his will, and bequeath 
that property to others, which he 
had intended for him. But the 
Spirit of God had begun a great 
and effectual work on his mind, 
and no promises or threats of a 
worldly nature could influence 
his determination. 

From this period, Mr. Ralph 
may be ranked among the profess- 
ed followers of the Redeemer, in 
an age when the cross had great 
seandal attached to it. In such a 
day, he found the consolations of 
the gospel neither few nor small ; 
and the decision of character 
which he evinced through the re- 
mainder of his life, promoted the 
peace and health of his own soul, 
and was at length the means of 
advancing him to the honourable, 
but arduous office of a minister 
of the New Testament. As he 
lived under the influence of re- 
ligion himself, so he maintained 
its authority in his family, in 
which were several youths en- 
trusted to his care as a master. 
Some of these youths had friends 
who lived in London, and they 
were permitted to visit them on 
the Sabbath day, with this strict 
and invariable injunction, that 
they should accompany their 
friends to some place of worship, 
and be present at family prayer 
in the evening. When the famil 
were assembled, Mr. Ralph eall- 
ed upon them to state to what 
place they had been, what mi- 
nisters they had heard, and what 
were the subjects ‘of their dis- 
courses. 

He has often been heard to re- 
jate an anecdote of one of his ap- 
prentices, who, when valled upon, 
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according to custom, ‘to give an 
‘account of his Sabbath day’s pro- 
ceedings, stated, that he had heard 
a minister, who was known by 
Mr. Ralph not to be in London 
at that time. No notice of this 
circumstance was taken at the 
moment, but the lad was desired 
to read, as part of the family ser- 
vice, the fifth chapter of the Acts, 
wherein is recorded the awful 
consequence of lying, in the case 
of Ananias and Sapphira. He 
appeared to be much agitated 
while reading the chapter. Mr. 
Ralph made this sin the particular 
subject of his prayer, and so pa- 
thetically pleaded with God on the 
behalf of the young transgressor, 
that his mind was deeply impress- 
ed with the conviction of his sin, 
and disregard of religion. This 
was the foundation of an entire 
and permanent change of heart; 
he became from that time a seri- 
ous character, and a few years 
after entered into the ministry. 
It pleased God, about this time, 
to visit Mr. a with breach 
upon breach in his family, by 
bereaving him of three children 
within the short space of a fort- 
night. The affliction was, how- 
ever, greatly sanctified to both the 
parents, who were led, with more 
earnestness than ever, to a throne 
of grace. Notlong after, it pleased 
God to bestow on him a son, 
which filled his mind with over- 
flowing gratitude to the giver of 
every good gift, and greatly stimu- 
lated his zeal for the glory of 
God. From this time he held a 
prayer-meeting, alternately, once 
a week, with other serious friends; 
and not long after, by various 
circumstances, which need not be 
detailed, became convinced that 
it was his duty to enter into the 
ministry. For this purpose he 
sought some preparatofy instruc- 
tion from the Ravtseied Bréwer, 
and the Rev. Joseph Barber, who 
had, at that time, the clarge of 
the infant institution, since better 
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known by the designation of the 
Hoxton Academy ; on the lists of 
which foundation, he ranks as 
the seventh student. He entered 
itin the year 1780. 

After remaining here some time, 
and preachingin many places near 
London, he received, in. 1782, an 
invitation from the independent 
church and congregation at Maid- 
stone, in Kent, tovisitthem. After 
nearly a year’s probation, he re- 
ceived and accepted a call to take 
the pastoral office, for which pur- 
pose he finally disposed of his 
business ; and removing his famil 
to.Maidstone, was there nndeieeds 
The congregation was at first but 
small, and consisted both of bap- 
tists. and: pedobaptists. The for- 
mer were desirous of receiving 
the ordinance of the Lord’s sup- 
per at the hands of a minister of 
their own persuasion. Mr. Ralph, 
therefore, who had entered upon 
the gospel ministry under the im- 
pression, that it was a ministry 
of. peace, consented, as a means 
of ea arrangement, that 
the Lord’s supper should be ad- 
ministered every three months to 
the baptist part of his congrega- 
tion, by the Rev. Mr. Knot, a 
baptist. minister. from the neigh- 
bouring, towa of Chatham, with 
whom, on those days, he generally 
exchanged pulpits. This arrange- 
ment, which, to his apprehension, 
involved nothing. but a small sa- 
crifice of, feeling in. the first. in- 
stance, afterwards very much 
promoted his comfort. His con- 
gregation rapidly increased, and 
they were soon obliged to erect 
a gallery, and build a new vestry. 
At this time he enjoyed excellent 
health; and as he was devoted to 
the service.of his.master, he en- 
tered on.a most diligent and ex- 
tensive.course of preaching, mi- 
nistering among his own le. 
three times, on, the Sab day, 
almost. without.intermission, for 
ahout . thirty-four, years, 
itinerating t@ a.considerable dis-. 


tance. in, the villages, daring, the, 
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week. His village-preaching, for 
upwards of twenty years, was very 
extensive and laborious. He 
preached nearly every evening in 
the week, travelling generally on 
foot to the different places. He 
had two separate circuits, which 
he visited alternately. These in- 
claded the villages of Marden, a 
distance of eight miles, Staple- 
hurst nine miles, Sutton seven 
niles, Ightham ten miles, and to 
several farm-houses in the wold 
or clayey part of the county, 
where there were rooms licensed 
for preaching. The access to two 
places was, in the winter season, 
extremely difficult; but he did 
not shrink from this difficulty. 
Great numbers of the country 
people flocked to hear the word 
of God from the lips of a man, 
who had evinced his love to their 
souls by travelling many miles, 
with great labour and ‘toil, to dis- 
pense it to them. Mr. Ralph’s 
itinerant labours were very re- 
markable, and not less so the 
cheerfulness and ease with which 
he went through them. By habit 
he became an excellent walker, 
and thus was enabled to perform 
with facility those long journeys, 
which to most ministers would 
have been utterly impracticable. 
It was remarked of ‘him, _ that 
whatever was the state of the 
weather, he never disappointed 
his village-congregations,and they 
in.return never deserted him. It 
is well known, that these labours 
were highly useful, but no bio- 
grapher can pretend to say to 
what extent. The day of God 
only can reveal it, when, with 
inexpressible delight, he will have 
tosay, ‘Lord, here am I, and the 
children which thou hast given 
me.’ Many, however, were seen 
to, be the fruits of his labours. 
Sinners were turned from dark- 
ness to light, and many, who were 
impressed, under his ministry, 


and, became living ornaments to the 


gospel in the .places, whore. they 
a Tu several of the villages _ 
3E2 
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to which he itinerated, and where 
at first he occupied some lowly 
cottage, neat and commodious 
chapels have been built, and re- 
gular pastors settled. During 
these great exertions in the best 
of causes, he often experienced 
the truth of that Scripture which 
says, ‘‘ he that watereth, shall be 
watered also himself.” His con- 
solation greatly abounded, though 
his fatigue was often great. Some- 
times, when asked if he were not 
wearied with his long journeys, 
he would say, ‘‘1 am indeed 
often tired in my Master’s work, 
but never of it.” 

It may be proper here to re- 
mark, that though he possessed 
no very striking qualities as a 

reacher, and, from-the time of 
ife at which he entered the mi- 
nistry, his studies were necessa- 
rily limited, yet he possessed great 
zeal and devotedness of mind, and 
exhibited in the pulpit several 
very important and interesting 
traits. is address was mild, 
affectionate, and simple, and, in 
consequence, he never failed to 
gain the attention of his auditory. 
His sermons were, in general, 
experimental and practical. He 
dwelt much on the encourage- 
ments and consolations of the 
gospel, and it was always evident 
that he spoke of that which he 
had seen and handled of the word 
of life. In visiting the afflicted, 
he was truly a Barnabas, a son 
of .consolation. By many who 
have long since entered into that 
state where trouble is unknown, 
this was experienced, and many, 
who still remain in the vale of 
tears, sweetly remember his words 
of comfort to them in their afflic- 
tion. He was uniform and de- 
cided in his religious sentiments 
throughout the whole course of 
his ministry. He constantly in- 
sisted on the grand peculiarities 
of the gospel ;—the sinfulness of 
man’s estate ;—the necessity of 
regeneration of heart by the 
power of the Holy Spirit ;—jus- 


tification by faith in the atoning 
blood of Christ, and God’s so- 
vereignty in the dispensations of 
grace and providence. His dis- 
courses were plain and familiar, 
but always addressed to the heart, 
and they were blessed by the 
Spirit of God to the conversion 
of very many. 

It was his practice, during 
many years, to visit the prisoners 
in the county gaol at Maidstone. 
When the unhappy criminals 
were put together into the con- 
demned cell, he cheerfully con- 
sented to be locked up with them 
for many hours at a time. He 
read and expounded the Scrip- 
tures to them, prayed with them, 
and for them, exhorting them,with 
all that tenderness and: ardour 
which were natural to him, to 
repent and believe the gospel. 
This he did generally once or 
twice every day, after their con- 
demnation, till the fatal morning 
of their execution. Itis worthy 
of particular remark, that he was 
always well and respectfully re- 
ceived by the criminals, and of 
many of them he has stated to 
his friends he had good reason 
to hope well. 

As a man and a christian, he 
was esteemed by every one who 
had intercourse with him, or who 
knew him, of whatever religious 
denomination they might be. The 
world could bring no accusation 
against him; and all who were 
acquainted with him, will concur 
in the sentiment, that ‘‘he did 
justice, loved mercy, and walked 
humbly with his God.” He was 
a peace-maker among neighbours, 
and was frequently employed in 
the capacity of a mediator, to 
settle strifes and contentions, and 
in this employment he was gene- 
rally successful. His conversa- 
tion was always pleasing ; and to 
young people, in particular, he was 
highly engaging and instructive. 
In company with st rs he was 
never ashamed to be 

‘religions character. Going onee 
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to Margate in the hoy, he had but 
one companion in the cabin, a 
physician, a gentlemanly, agree- 
able traveller; they were obliged 
to cast anchor, and remain all 
night. When the hour arrived for 
retiring to their beds, Mr. Ralph 
determined, if possible, to retain 
his practice of social prayer. He 
teld his companion it was his cus- 
tom always to beyin and end the 
day with family prayer: he im- 
mediately expressed his willing- 
ness to unite with him. In rela- 
ting this, he said he afterwards 
found his mind at ease: what 
effect it had on his brother tra- 
veller is not known, but at part- 
ing he shook hands very cordially 
with Mr. Ralph, and expressed 
himself gratified and obliged. 
Towards the close of life, Mr. 
Ralph began to feel the effects of 
the great and unceasing exertions 
which he had so cheerfully made 
in his better days, and in the 
vigour of manhood. His itinerant 
engagements were gradually relin- 
quished, as fresh labourers could 
be found to take a part in them; 
but he continued to preach to his 
own congregation three times 
every Sabbath day, till he was 
nearly seventy years of age. His 
total secession from the ministry 
was partly accelerated by the 
sudden and unexpected death of 
his beloved partner, of which he 
received intelligence while in 
London, in November, 1814. 
Although he summoned to his 
aid, on this occasion, all the for- 
titude and christian resignation 
he possessed, yet it was manifest 
to all about him, that it had made 
a visible inroad on his constitu- 
tion. They had been married 
nearly fifty years, and had lived 
together in the most affectionate 
and happy manner. In her he 
lost a help-meet in every sense. 
She was a woman of very supe- 
rior endowments; and to deli- 
neate’ justly her excellencies 
would be no easy task. Though 
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much engaged in her own nume- 
rous family, she still well perform- 
ed the duties of a minister’s wife, 
visiting the sick, and alleviating, 
in every possible way, the sorrows 
of the distressed. She possessed 
the happy art, by her sweet and 
amiable deportment, of settling 
little differences that might occar 
in the congregation, or in private 
life; she was also an excellent 
mother, and looked well to the 
ways of her household, in the 
management of which she acted 
with the utmost propriety, in- 
dustry, and economy. ‘They had 
brought up, and respectably set- 
tled in the world,nine children,and 
buried seven. After her decease, 
Mr. Ralph continued to preach as 
usual for nearly two years ; but as 
his spirits were depressed, and 
his strength evidently failing, the 
exertion of preaching three times 
became too much for him, and 
he was urged by his children and 
friends to resign his pastoral 
charge. With this wish he com- 
plied in the summer f 1817. He 
then left Maidstone, and visited 
his children. On the Sabbath 
day prior to his death, he walked 
to Camberwell, and heard the 
Rev. Mr. Innes in the morning, 
dined with Mr. and Mrs. Blacket, 
and went to Cantberwell church 
in the afternoon. After tea he 
walked to the London Road, and 
heard the Rev. Mr. Harper. He 
appeared quite as well as usual 
till one o’clock the following day, 
when he fell from his chair in » 
fit of apoplexy : he continued to 
live, though scarcely sensible, 
till seven o’clock the next morn- 
ing, apparently iti a sleeping state, 
when, without a struggle or a 
groan, it pleased God to release 
his spirit from earth. — Dr. 
Collyer, to whom he was always 
much attached, performed the 
funeral ceremony at the grave in 
Bunhill Fields. May the me- 
mory of this just man and _faith- 
ful servant of Christ be blessed ! 
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No. VIII. 
THE PARABLE OF THE BARREN 
FIG-TREE. A 

He spake also this parable ; A cer- 
tain man had a fig-tree planted 
in his vineyard; and he came and 
a Sruit thereon, and found 
Then said he unto the 

ee of his vineyard, Behold, 
these three prey come seeking 
fruit on this fig-tree, and find 

none: cut it down, why cumber- 
eth it the ground? And he 
answering, said unto him, Lord, 
let it alone this year also, till 


I shall dig about it, and dung: 


it. and if. it bear fruit,well; and 
if not, then after that thou shalt 
cut it down, Luke. xiii. 6—9. 


A PARABLE is a similitude ga-. 


thered from visible objects, to. ex- 
pregs,a moral or religious senii- 
ment. In some parables, one 
single sentiment.seems to be the 
specifie. object, but. from most a 
anew nwabes _ Pe 
s may, we. fairly dedu 
Our Lord, often, spake, in para- 
bi is reasons, probably. were, 


, those who would not at-. 


“might remain in ignorance ; 
2 that those, who sought instrac- 
tion, m thera as prose f full ~ 
uation of the 3. that 
th, might, be conveyed: to. all 
future, ages through a medium at 
rT interesting and. impressive. 
i ppogees first, to expound 


the barren. fig-tree. 

“We read, % A certain man had 
RY lin his vineyard.” 
This, tree, was. planted in a better 


soil than, ordinary, that it might, 


enjoy every. advantage conducing 


to, fruitfulness, It was not plant-. 


ed by the. ‘side of the road, as, fig- 
trees in the eastern countries fre- 

Baa Oe .were, bat in, a nal well 
cultiv: at, mp ay was 
aon trshed - 
proprietos is is,, he : 
“* a ep man, ine = Paras... 


boligal language. represents to..us, 





God, the-great proprietor of all 
. He is the first cause of 
all, and “ for his glory they are. 
and were created.” The parable 
speaks of a vineyard as the situ- 
ation of this fig-tree, which ap- 
pears highly emblematical of the. 
church of God. The vineyards. 
were enclosed with care, and cul- 
tivated with great attention; thus 
the church of God is a special 
enclosure, made by his particular 
choice, and for his pleasure. 
Here are many “trees of righte- 
ousness, the planting of the Lord, 
thathe may be glorified.” In this 
enclosure the fig-tree is pointed 
out, as, distinguished from the 
wild. uncultivated trees of the 
desert, by the toil and expense 
bestowed upon it, as well as b 
the situation in which it st 
Thus. professors of the gespel ap- 
pear to be planted in the church 
of God, as a sacred enclosure, 
over whigh he watches with 
culiar care, and on which my a 
stows that attention, and those 
favours, which are not extended 
to. a, desert, uncultivated. world, 
The. proprietor of the vineyard 
came and sought fruit upon this, 
fig-tree, in common with the trees, 
around, but he found none. After. 
such peculiar advantages of fruit. 
fulness, had; been. afforded, this, 
tree, there had been. a, sufficient 
cause of discontent, if, the fruit 
had been but small in quantity, or, 
not. of the best quality; but, that 
none was, found, seemed. to call, 
loudly, for the axe.to, be. applied, 
to, the root, that a, tree. so un- 
profitable, might be given, for, fuel . 
to the flames, But pause,and in- 
quire, has not,this unfryitful,tree, 
been characteristic of many, pro- 
fesgors, in, the chureh of,God in 
all,ages’?, Many, both,,under,the, 


, Old pn ag New, Testament dis; 


pensation, great as, their, eazets 


eat poriancteticely 
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fruitful. Every one, indeed, must 
find cause of humiliation that so 
little fruit has been produced, and 
even that little so unripe and de- 
fective, amidst peculiar religious 
advantages. 

The parable, doubtless, had a 
primary reference to the Jewish 
church, and was intended by our 
Lord as a warning to the Jews of 
his own day, that, although God 
had borne long with them, atime of 
judicial visitation was approach- 
ing, when they should be destroy- 
ed. The Jewish church were, as 
this fig-tree, planted in a vineyard. 
They were planted by God in a 
fruitful soil. Divine ordinances 
were numerous, and the means of 
spiritual fruitfulness enjoyed by 
them were very great. \They had 
been cultivated by a long succes- 
sion of prophets, priests, and 
teachers; they were feneed on 
every side, and kept by the power 
of the Almighty, as hisownsacred 
enclosure. Yet as a nation they 
were generally unfruitful. Whe- 
ther we. consider their rebellions 
in the wilderness, their numerous 
departures from God in the days 
of the judges, their unconquer- 
able propensity to idolatry, under 
many of their kings, or their 
flagrant breaches of the whole 
moral law, after their return from 
the Babylonish captivity, to the 
days of our Lord, we find, in the 
frequent but disappointed visits 
of the proprietor of this fig-tree, 
a lively illustration of the long 
aennng of God, and the barren- 
ness of the people of, Israel. 
Hence the complaint of the pro- 
phet Isaiah, in a parable similar 
to that before us, chapter v. 
verses 1—7. Our Lord also, in 
the short but impressive para- 
ble before us, pronounced. a so- 
lemn warning to them yet to re- 
pent, while it was the time of their 
merciful visitation. God had en- 
dured their rebellion with much 
tong-saliering ¢ and the parable 
was intended to announce, that, 


if protracted mercy were thavail- 
ing, a time of judgment would 
soonarrive. Then they mightcry, 
but must necessarily ory in vain, 
“Lord, have mercy upon ws;” 
“* Good Lord, deliver us.” “ And 
now also,” says John the Baptist, 
‘the axe is laid unto the root of 
the tree; every tree that. bringeth 
forth not good fruit, is hewndown 
and cast into the fire.” That aw- 
ful denunciation was, at the ex- 
piration of about forty years, ful- 
filled with circumstances of hor- 
ror unparalleled in the history of 
the world. In Jerusalem alone, 
one million one hundred thou- 
sand perished; two hundred and 
fifty thousand in other places, 
and in many instances under 
circumstances the most horrid; 
while those that remained alive, 
might have chosen “ stranglin 
and death rather than life;” for, 
like cattle in the market, they 
were exposed throughout the 
Roman empire, to be ‘sold for 
slaves; and when there were no 
more purchasers, thousands of the 
wretched remnant were delibe- 
rately murdered. 

Unto us also the parable has-a 
pointed application. God formed 
us for his glory, and, if we com- 
sider our distinguishing privileges 
as a nation, we sh d, that 
God may well expect better and 
more abundant fruit from us, than 
even from the Jews. But our na- 
ture is unfruitful. The heart of 
man produces only the apples of 
Sodom, instead of the figs of Pa- 
lestine. Britons, however, should 
remember, that God, in infinite 
mercy, has planted them in # 
goodly soil. The: land of owr ria- 
tivity is a vineyard, on which: 
God has bestowed his constant 
care, and most abundant cultiva- 
tion. Yet, how-totally unfruitfal 
are millions of the people; and 
even thousands, who pride them- 
selves on their religious attain- 
ments. Would it not, therefore, 
be an act of the most unquestion~ 
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able justice to cut us down as 
cumberers of the ground? 

But let us now make the senti- 
ment personal; for while we dwell 
mpon it generally, it may excite 
: ulation, but will never move 

¢ heart to contrition, nor hum- 
ble a man in the presence of his 
injured and justly offended Lord. 
The proprietor of this fig-tree, 
we are told, “‘ said unto the dres- 
ser of his vineyard, behold, these 
three years I come seeking fruit, 
on this fig-tree, and find none.” 
In childhood, God comes seeking 
fruit, but how seldom is it found !” 
Every imagination of the thoughts 
of the young mind is evil continu- 
ally. In youth, God comes again, 
but seldom does any fruit appear: 
‘childhood and youth are vanity.” 
In manhood, God visits us, but 
how often is there still no fruit! 
The manhood is occupied by the 
eares of life, and although the 
ehief end of life is to glorify God, 
and enjoy him for ever, of many 
it must be acknowledged, that 
“God is not in all their thoughts,” 
as the author of their mercies, or 
the object of their highest regards. 
Hence then the righteous sen- 
tence is pronounced, “‘cutitdown, 
why cumbereth it the ground?” 
This sentence was directed to the 
dresser of the vineyard; ‘‘ and he 
answering, said unto him, Lord, 
let it alone this year also, till I 
shall dig about it, and dung it; 
and if it bear fruit well, and if 
not, after that thou shalt cut it 
down.” ThusJesus with unspeak- 
able grace, intercedes for barren 
professors, and pledges himself 
still farther to réplenish. them 
with external means of fruitful- 
ness. But let the unprofitable 
professor know, that a time of un- 
mitigated indignation will soon 
arrive, when even the blessed 
Mediator will cease to interpose, 
or stay the hand of justice. “ Lord, 
let it alone this year also; and if 
it bear fruit well, and:if not, after 
that thou shalt cut it down.” Old 


age will come, and then there will 
be no reprieve ; nothing will re- 
main but “ afearful looking for of 
judgment, and fiery indignation.” 

I now proceed secondly to draw 
several inferences from this para- 
ble:—and here it is evident, 

1. That the leaves, or even the 
blossoms of profession, will not 
avail, if there be no fruit. 

This fig-tree, probably, like that 
to which our Lord came when he 
was an hungered, exhibited a 
fair exterior, although, like that, 
it was unproductive. Suppose 
such a tree to be standing in your 
orchard, and every year to put 
forth leaves, and a pear decked 
with verdure, would its green and 
flourishing aspect establish its 
title to occupy the ground on 
which it stood; or if it not only 

ut forth leaves and branches, 

ut year after year appeared in 
all the gaiety of vernal bloom, 
would the blossom be accepted as 
a sufficient apology for fruit? 
Would you not rather say, ir- 
respective of all its gay appear- 
ance, ‘* cut it down, why cumber- 
eth it the d?” 

Let professors take the moral 
to themselves. The exterior of 
religion is but like the leaves and 
blossoms of the tree; the dispo- 
sitions of the heart are its fruit. 
“Ye shall know them by their 

fruit,” said our Lord: “men 
do not gather grapes of thorns, 
nor figs of thistles.” “ For a good 
tree bringeth not forth corrupt 
fruit; neither doth a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. For every 
tree is known by his fruit.” “‘ The 
fruit of the Spiritis love,”—toward 
God and toward man: “ joy,” 
that joy inthe Holy Ghost, which 
arises from a sense of divine fa- 
vour, and that delight which pro- 
ceeds from intimate communion 
with the Father of Spirits: ‘‘peace” 
of conscience; peace with God ; 
and consequent onthisexperience, 


a disposition :—‘‘ long 
suffering,” idst mach provoca- 
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tion :—“‘ gentleness,” in the whole 
spirit and deportment, thus dis- 
arming the wrathful; and a dis- 
position easy to be entreated, 
when others by their unchristian 
conduct have put themselves in 
our power :—“‘ goodness,” or a 
friendly benevolent disposition, 
inclined to do good unto others, 
irrespective of personal advan- 
tage to ourselves : — ‘ faith,” 
in performing our engagements, 
and speaking truth with our 
neighbour :— ‘‘ meekness,” or a 
subdued spirit, not addicted to rash 
anger, or vehement rage; for “a 
meek and quiet spirit is of great 
price in the sight of God<”—and 
finally, ‘‘ temperance,” in the use 
of all lawful enjoyments, and a 
total abstinence from those grati- 
fications which are unlawful. 
Brethren, ‘“‘ if we live in the 
spirit, let us also walk in the 
spirit.” 

When I see a man litigious in- 
stead of peaceable ;—filled with 
rancour instead of love;—with 
carnal instead of spiritual joy ;— 
impatient of contradiction, rather 
than long suffering ;—easily pro- 
voked, rather than ‘“ easy to be 
éntreated;”—churlish, rather than 
benevolent ;—a dissembler and a 
liar, not a man of truth and faith- 
fulness ;—not meek but turbulent ; 
—not spiritual and temperate, 
but addicted to the excessive in- 
dulgence of carnal appetites ;—I 
have no hesitation in saying, that 
this is ‘‘ a tree whose fruit wither- 
eth.” Let not such flatter them- 
selves on the exterior of their re- 
ligion. How gay soever their pro- 
fession may be, if it produce not 
the fruits of righteousness, they 
will be plucked up by the roots, 
and their end is to be burned. 

We gather from the parable, 
secondly, that God takes particu- 
lar notice from year to year, who 
are fruitful, and who are not. 


The proprietor of the vineyard. 


came three years seeking fruit. 
On other trees he found it, and 
Cone. Maa. No. 8. 
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this was passed by: he came to 
this, but found none. He came 
the first year, and it was. barren ; 
but he said, peradventure it has 
sustained some injury, it will be 
fruitful the next year. The next 
year came, and the proprietor 
visited his vineyard; bat on this 
tree no fruit appeared. His good- 
ness, however, spared it again. 
He made his own observation on 
its unproductiveness, but took 
little notice to any other. The 
third year he came, and it was 
still unfruitful: then he said “‘ unto 
the dresser of his vineyard, be- 
hold, these three years I come 
seeking fruit on this fig-tree, and 
find none : cutit down, why cum- 
bereth it the ground?” God may 
take little notice to you of your 
unfruitfulness, except that which 
comes in the ordinary course of 
his written word, and preached 
gospel; and he may give no inti- 
mation to others of your real cha- 
racter : but be assured he observes 
you, and if you be unfruitful, it is 
recorded in his book of remem- 
brance. Flatter not yourselves, 
that because you have a place in 
the church, you shall escape the 
observation of the all-scrutinizing 
eye, and obtain the divine appro- 
bation. The proprietor of the 
vineyard distinctly observed the 
unfruitfulness of this tree, little as 
he said about it, and God as dis- 
tinctly observes each unfruitful 
professor in his vineyard, as if 
there were not another man upon 
the face of the earth. 

It is observable further, thirdly, 
that the term of divine mercy is 
to us uncertain. None could have 
known, that another year would 
be added to the barren tree. The 
dresser of the vineyard might 
have concurred with the proprie- 
tor, and having testified to his 
own efforts to make it fruitful, 
might speedily have felled it to 
the earth. But is not the term of 
mercy to the barren professor 
still more uncertain, while we 
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“ know not what a day may bring 
forth?” How often have we seen 
rsons who retired in the even- 
ing in high health, awake in the 
morning the subjects of paralysis, 
and reduced by the unexpected 
seizure, from minds of a powerful 
and commanding character, to 
childishness and idiocy. Others 
are allowed no reprieve, but in an 
instant, and at a crisis most un- 
suspected, the soul is separated 
from her dear companion, and 
plunged as from the height of 
some tremendous cliff, into the 
gulph of eternity beneath. Let 
none, then, presume on future 
days of grace. Let not the child 
say, ‘‘ Lam in the first year of the 
parable :” nor the youth, “I am 
in the second ;” nor the man of 
business, ‘‘ forme thereis another 
year of mercy.” I appeal to the 
sculptured monuments of morta- 
lity, to the turfs and the hillocks 
of our burying places, to say 
whether death has not left lessons 
of the uncertainty of life in sub- 
jects of all ages, in all circum- 
stances, and suited to all capaci- 
ties? But could I draw aside the 
veil that intercepts from your 
view the world of spirits, and 
thus let you look upon the lake 
that burneth with fire and brim- 
stone, how would it terrify your 
souls to see thousands, who once 
had a name to live, doomed to 
‘the vengeance of eternal fire.” 
‘Phey were unfruitful trees : some 
stood not half the time of others; 
some were cut down very early ; 
and to every man I testify, 
that “ the day of the Lord so 
cometh as a thief in the night :” 
watch and pray that it come 
not upon you unexpectedly. Much 
mercy has been shown to every 
one of us; but the future term 
of mercy is totally uncertain. 
If any presume to say, that to 
morrow he will begin to improve 
the admonition given him to day ; 
let him remember, God may say, 
‘thou fool, this night, shall thy 


soul be required of thee.” Let 
every one remember, 
“ Procrastination is the thief of time, 
Year after year it steals till all are fled; 
And to the mercy of a moment, leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal state.” 
We gather from the parable, 
fourthly, that the time sooner or 
later will inevitably come, when 
sentence will be issued against 
every barren tree. There are not 
lacking in these “last days, scof- 
fers, walking after their own lusts, 
and saying, where is the promise 
of his coming? For since the fa- 
thers fell asleep, all things con- 
tinue as they were from the be- 
ginning of the creation.” But is 
this a fact? Does the world now 
present to the eye precisely the 
same aspectas in all former times? 
Are not all things verging to a 
ames consummation? Tolook no 
urther, are not the subterranean 
fires of the earth forming such a 
communication to all parts, as to 
supply abundant physical means 
of a general conflagration, when 
the angel shall descend from hea- 
ven, and set his right foot upon 
the sea, and his left foot upon the 
earth, and lifting his hand to 
heaven shall swear by him that 
liveth for ever and ever, that time 
shall be no longer! What means 
the recent earthquake, in which it 
is stated 70,000 personshave been 
swallowed up? Not, however, to 
dwell on this consideration, it is 
evident, that in the course of 
nature, life terminates when it 
has attained its three score and 
ten, or four score years. Admit- 
ting, then, what no living man 
can ensure, that the barren pro- 
fessor will have the one more 
year of the parable added to him, 
and that he will arrive at old age, 
that period will soon come in the 
ieriies of the globe, and the 
stars which shone on his nativity, 
will point out the destined hour 
of his departure. ‘Though a man 
live many years, and rejoice in 
them all, yet let him remember 
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the days of darkness, for they 
shall be many : all that cometh is 
vanity.” Those who are far ad- 
vanced in the course of life, tes- 
tify, that from the age of about 
thirty-five, the wheels of time 
seem to move with increased ve- 
locity ; that every year accelerates 
their motion; and that as man 
approaches to his grand climac- 
teric, weeks pass as days formerly 
did, months as weeks, and the re- 
solution of the seasons with a 
rapidity that compels him to 
moralize, and say,‘‘ our days are 
swifter than a weaver’s shuttle.” 
Where this rapid progress of 
human life is only a swift transi- 
tion through its different stages, 
and chequered scenes, to a state 
of unmingled bliss, we may say, 
with our poet, 

“ Fly swiftly round ye wheels of time, 

And bring the welcome hour.” 

But where it is a dreadfal rush 
through scenes bearable, indeed, 
though not felicitous, into a 
state of horror, of anguish, of 
despair, ‘“‘ where their worm 
dieth not, and where their fire 
is not quenched,” nothing on 
this side the boundaries of mor- 
tality is so dreadful to man, as this 
rapid expenditure of his few re- 
maining moments of grace. Let 
the unfruitful professor know, 
that if his life be prolonged to the 
last stage of the parable, still it 
will-soon close ; that its prolonga- 
tion, however, is’ very uncertain; 
and that, sooner or later, every 
barren tree will have the sentence 
pronounced, “‘ cut it down ; why 
cumbereth it the ground ?” 

Is there a soul that cries, O 
that I had known the day of my 
merciful visitation, and the things 
that belonged to my peace, but 
now they are hid from my eyes? 
For the encouragement of such I 
observe from the parable, fifthly, 
that the circumstance of long un- 

ess does not entirely pre- 
chide the hope of mercy. Three 
year# this fig-tree was unfruitfal ; 


. man 


yet its cultivator prayed that one 
year more might be granted, as it 
might yet possibly be made pro- 
ductive. And what sentiment is 
expressed in the continued pre- 
servation of many an unholy pro- 
fessor? “let him alone this year 
also, and if he bear fruit, well.” 
One of the parables speaks of an 
eleventh hour, at which some were 
called into the service of the vine- 
yard. It may be in the merciful 
tert gn of God, yet to subdue a 

ard rebellious heart; yet to pu- 
rify an unclean spirit; yet to dis- 
play the power of the Redeemer’s 
ove, in a soul that has hitherto 
loved only the world; and thus 
to take an old sinner, or one 
whose crimes are of a darker hue 
than most, and even while the 
flames of hell seem ready to kin- 
dle upon him, exhibiting such a 
efore all heaven, to say, 
“is not this a brand plucked out 
of the burning?” The vine dres- 
ser was serious in his application, 
when he said, “let it alone this 
year also, until I shall dig about 
it, and dung it, and if it bear fruit, 
well.” The proprietor also was 
serious, when he granted the re- 
quest: and thus Jesus is sincere, 
while he intercedes for the poor 
miserable sinner. God also is se- 
rious while he withdraws thy 
doom, and lengthens out thy days. 
** Behold, now is the accepted 
time; behold, now is the day of 
salvation.” God remonstrates 
with you, and says, “ come now, 
and let us reason together, saith 
the Lord ; though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” 
The great Redeemer, without re- 
spect of age or crime, cries, ‘look 
unto me, and be ye saved all ye 
ends of the earth; for I am God, 
and there is none else.” And in 
accents of mercy if possible still 
more gracious, more soft, more 
condescending, saith, “‘come unto 
me -s ye that labour, and are 
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heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” ‘““Take with you words, and 
turn unto the Lord ; say unto him, 
take away all iniquity, and re- 
ceive us graciously: so will we 
render the calves of our lips.” 
But, further, there is another 
sentiment implied in the parable, 
which, lest the voice of mercy fail 
to move the heart of the impeni- 
tent sinner, I must in faithfulness 
proceed to notice. 

Sixthly, every act of divine 
mercy in cultivating the barren 
pesrmnnar, if he produce no fruit, 
eaves to every subsequent act of 
meroy less human probability of 
success. The tree that was barren 
the first year might, possibly, in 
virtue of the means of cultivation, 
resorted to, bear in the following 
season: but if those means failed, 
thenceforth they are hopeless. 
Other means resorted to the fol- 
lowing he might possibly make 
it fruitful : but if they also failed, 
there remained so many means of 
cultivation the less to apply, and, 
consequently, so many less de- 
grees of hope, that it might yet 
be made productive. “ Let italone 
this year also, until I shall dig 
about it, and dung it, and if it 
bear fruit, well; and if not, after 
that thou shalt cut it down :” all 
means of producing fruit will have 
been tried, and _ the case will be 
hopeless. We hope in the effica- 
cy of the preaching of the gospel, 
to convert the soul; but when a 
man has been many years under 
a gospel ministry, and the accents 
of divine mercy cease even to 
excite his attention, and his heart 
shows itself proof against all the 
artillery of the pulpit, we can 
only say, perhaps infinite wisdom 
has designed to work by other 
means. When God visits such a 
professor with his judgments, and 
the unclean spirit seems to be 
gone out of the man, we cherish 
the hope, that God has in wrath 
remembered mercy: but if on 


the removal of that judicial visi- 


tation, the unclean spirit returns 
with seven other spirits worse 
than himself, we are constrained 
to say, ‘‘ the last state of that man 
will be worse than the first.” 
Finally : if at last there be no 
fruit, the tree, having been long 
spared, and permitted to extend 
its boughs and roots, will but fur- 
nish more fuel to the devouring 
flame. The unfruitful tree may 
be very luxuriant in its boughs, 
but the more it extends itself, 
being doomed to the flames, it 
furnishes but the more to be con- 
sumed. And let the unfruitful 
professor extend himself ever so 
widely, his fall will be but the 
more tremendous, and his portion 
more abundantly miserable. The 
heathen will be visited with a de- 
gree of vengeance, that would 
porrity our hearts could we now 
now it, in all its awful extent: 
Jews will experience judgments 
still more dreadful: but unfruit- 
ful Christians will be cursed with 
plagues terrible above all others. 
he longer the term of mercy has 
been protracted, and the greater 
the means of fruitfulness bestow- 
ed, proportionably more dread- 
ful will be the misery of the 
wretched sufferer. Conscience 
will torment him so much the 
more severely ; the recollection of 
neglected means of grace will 
aggravate every wound; and the 
circumstance of having been not 
far from, the kingdom of heaven, 
will render the pangs of perdi- 
tion a thousand times more severe 
than they would otherwise be. 
Think, oh sinner, cherishing hy- 
pocris in thine heart, and carry- 
ing a fair show of religion tothe 
world, think how dreadful here- 
after to be exposed in the most 
public manner; all thy profes- 
sions falsified by Christ himself ; 
and thou poor trembling criminal, 
because of thy perfidious preten- 
sions to the christian character, 
doomed to. experi d 
of vengeance, sev 
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parallel. Let every one, therefore, 
in the most solemn manner, ex- 
amine himself by the word of 
God, as the unerring test of cha- 
racter.. ‘‘ Be not deceived; God 
is not mocked; for what a man 
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soweth, that shall he also reap, 
For he that soweth to his flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption; 
but he that soweth to the spirit, 
shall ,of the spirit reap life ever- 
la8ting.” 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


POLL LAL 


To the Editors. 


ON THE PHRASE, “THE MOTHER 
CHURCH.” 


I HAVE frequently been in the 
habit of observing how easily 
mankind deceive themselves by 
a number of words and phrases, 
destitute, or almost destitute, of 
meaning, or else conveying a bad 
meaning, and such as the persons 
who use them, would be the last 
to sanction. Among these I have 
noticed the phrase, ‘‘ our mother 
church,” as one which appears 
to me to involve principles sab- 
versive of the simplicity of the 
gospel, and opposed to every 
rational view ef the doctrines of 
protestantism. It implies, that 
there is a society or body to which 
we owe submission, and which 
possesses a natural or an im- 

arted right of authority over our 
faith: that to it the affectionate 
submission of sons is justly and 
piously due. It is upon ‘this 
ground that I have recently ob- 
served some good ministers of 
the establishment admonishing 
certain of their .members, who 
had forsaken that communion for 
conseience sake, against the sin 
of separating from a kind and 
tender-hearted mother, who had 
done so much for them, and to 
whom their faithful and implicit 
submission was due, as a matter 
of unquestionable right. There 
does appear something, indeed, 
imposing and overawing in the 
words, the church, and_ the mo- 
ther church, and the thoughts of 
many persons,. it ia to, he foamed, 
are more solemaly.impressed with 


an idea of duty to the church, 
than of prior and superior duty 
to God; it may not, therefore, be 
unacceptable to some tender con- 
sciences, to have this question 
resolved ;—what degree or sort 
of deference is due to our mother 
church? 

Now as religion is wholly a 
concern of the heart and the mind, 
as its principles are all divine, 
and are all contained in one vo- 
lume, and that volume is common 
property, and the right of inter- 
preting it, the common claim of 
all true protestants, as it is only 
upon the revealed principles of 
that book, that any religious so- 
ciety can be constituted a charch 
of Christ, it will inevitably fol- 
low, that there cannot possibly. be 
any submission due to any churck 
but. what is first of all due to 
truth, and to Christ. The claims 
of every society are nullified as 
soon.as they exceed the command 
of the Lord and his apostles ; and 
nothing short of a new revelation, 
sanctioning those new claims, can 
set them, or ought to set them, 
on an equal footing with the com- 
mandments which the church of 
Christ has had from the begin- 
ning. This principle must be fully 
and firmly maintained in all its 
bearings, as well incongregational 
as in all other churches; other- 
wise we, again plunge ourselves 
into the pat a of popery, 
and bind on our consciences. the 
cruel fetters of a most, degrading 
rand pestilent. superstition. With 


»regard to.that incorporation called 
a,.church,./9%, the church,..and 
singae opstental _puthority,, 49) 1- 
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tended to be set forth in the 
phrase, the mother church, it 
may be remarked, there can be 
among protestants, but one au- 
thoritative voice. Revelation is 
the only party to be consulted, 
andthe authority of the charchis 
authority only when it is the echo 
of a previous decision, coming 
from the higher tribunal of him 
who is called in Scripture the 
Head of the Church. 

The laws of Christ over his 
ehureh may become inco ted 
with the laws of the realm, but 
are they of that account more 
binding ? Or they may not be so 
incorporated ; are they on that 
account less binding? I presume 
every protestant would say, no: 
and the principles upon which 
such a decision would ly 
must lead at once to the full 
assertion of the sentiment, that 
no degree, and no kind: of defe- 
rence is due to the authority of 
any church, simply because we 
have been born and brought up 
in its communion, and so may 
oall it mother ; or because it may 
happen to be legalized, or en- 


forced in any way by the legis- gov 


fatare of the country. This pro- 
position may be fortified by the 
following observations. 

First, revelation enjoins every 
religious act upon the sole and 
und of its own- divine 
authority. If our obedience, 
therefore, in any part is enforced 
by human authority, even though 
its commands are accordant with 
the divine, they have added 
nothing to the authority of God. 
All that springs from such a prin- 
ciple is not rligi ious worship ; it 
is not acceptable to God, because 
it is not done from the only prin- 
‘ciple on which he will accept us, 
—a desire to please him. “‘ For 
if I yet pleased men, I should 
not be the servant of Christ.” 
Gal. i. 10. itis a direct 
inversion of the divine prece; 

“' Render’ to Cesar nthe thks 
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that are Cesar’s, and to God the 
a 9 that are God’s.” It is 
rendering to Cesar the things 
that are God’s, and to God the 
things that are Czsar’s: it de- 
stroys the nature of the act; and 
deprives ~it of .a - religious <cha- 
racter. 

Secondly, I would maintain we 
owe nothing to the religion of 
our country on the simple ground 
of its being the legalized mode of 
worship, because religion is in- 
variable in its nature and obli- 
gations, and the authority of civil 
rulers is liable to perpetual 
— It may legalize and 
establish every form of religion, 
christian and heathen, in turn; 
and to admit any obligation, on 
the part of the subject, to submit 
himself to such authority, would 
be to turn religion into a jest, and 
reduce its doctrines and duties to 
an absurdity. It is very com- 
monly, ‘but very jesuitically, ar- 
gued on the other side, that Christ 
_and his apostles taught constantly, 
and enforced most solemnly, the 
duty of submitting to civil gover- 
nors, ‘and that since our civil 
ernors have legalized and es- 
tablished a definite form of chris- 
tianity, we are bound by divine 
authority, as well as by apostolic 
example, to submit. 

To render this objection valid, 


‘an imstance must be brought of 


their submitting, in any of the 
numerous pagan cities they vi- 
sited, to any or all*of the estab- 
lished forms of religion. Their 
submission to some of the Jewish 
rites, not only admits, but abso- 
lutely requires, a different expla- 
nation; because we find they sub- 
mitted to the established religion 
no where but at Jerusalem. The 
expression of our Lord, ‘* thus it 
becomes us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness,” leads us at once to the true 
exposition. It was obedience to 
‘God, and not to man:—it was 


‘submission to his will that ‘made 
it a part-of that ‘righteonstiess in 
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the sight of God, by which they 
were justified. 

So far from owing any thing to 
legalized’ forms of worship, or 
paying any deference to the will 
of civil rulers in this respect, 
though on all others they were 
punctiliously observant, we find 
them every where teaching the 
contrary; setting up a new re- 
ligion ; enforcing the commands 
of, God in violation of the com- 
mands of rulers; and preparing 
the minds of their converts to 
meet and sustain any sufferings 
rather than admit, in religion, the 
authority of their civil governors. 

Perhaps it might be objected 
here, that though this is true, as it 
respects false systems of religion, 
yet the duty of subjects alters when 
the true religion is established, and 
where the christian mane 8 gene- 
rally speaking, is preserved in its 
purity. This is the reasoning of 
many pious episcopalians. It is 
a mere solecism. cause it im- 
plies the very thing I am aiming 
at,—a supreme, unalienable right 
in the people, to judge what is 
the true religion, and how far it 
is established. It therefore yields 
the argument, and confesses that 
it is not the authority of civil 
rulers that can prove any religion 
the true one: consequently, it is 
not that authority that can bind 
the obedience of the subjects ;— 
hence there can be no claim upon 
any man, but what rests on the 
nature of religion itself, which is 
of God, and which comes to him 
through no purely human medium, 
but immediately to his conscience, 
and leaves him to determine for 
himself its truth or falsehood. 

If civil rulers were to judge, 
then every where, they proclaim, 
that what they have established 
is the true religion, and then the 
true religion would become like 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image, a head 
of gold, a breast of silver, a belly 
of brass, legs of irgn, and feet of 
iron’and clay, And if rulers then 
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are not judges, they are no au- 
eB wich ¢ if the le are 
the judges, each one Bet imself, 
then my principle is proved, that 
we owe no degree of subjection 
any where, or at any time, or 
under any circumstances, to civil 
rulers in the great concerns of 
religion. 

But if such authority did exist 
in our civil rulers, it must be de- 
rived from one of two sources, — 
revelation granting it by a direct 
charter, and enjoining corres- 
ponding obedience in subjects,— 
or from the very nature of the 
social compact. Such evidence 
from revelation has never yet 
been adduced, and but rarely 
pretended. And it needs only a 
pir! brief reference to the origi 
and nature of society, to see that 
such authority never could be 
delegated to civil rulers without 
a violation of the rights of God, 
and the claims of conscience,— 
without an entire sacrifice of our 
judgments and feelings at the 
shrine of civil power, and the 
complete prostration of every 
thing that ennobles and charac- 
terizes rational man. Submission 
due on one part, must have its 
corresponding authority on the 
other, and must then be claimed 
on the ground of right. Now all 
authority is either natural, as 
parental ; or delegated, as that of 
civil rulers and masters over 
servants and subjects; or revealed, 
as that whichis spiritually entrust- 
ed to all the ministers of Christ. 
But submission offered where 
there is no authority possessed 
or proved, is servility, and where 
none is claimed, is absurdity. 
That Christ has no where admit- 
ted any principle upon which such 
a claim could be founded, needs 
little labour to prove. ‘‘ With re- 
gard to the establishing of what 
might be called a polity, or state, 
it is manifest nothing could be 
further from his intention. His 


kingdom, he acquaints us, is not 
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of this world. It is not of a 
secular nature to be either pro- 
pagated, or defended by an arm 
of flesh, or’ to have its laws en- 
forced by human sanctions, or any 
such temporal punishments as 
merely human authority can in- 
flict.”* It should also be observ- 
ed, that all human authority is of 
such a nature, that it must be 
supported by corporal punish- 
ments; without coercion it is 
triflingto talk of human authority. 
But the gospel of Christ most 
peremptorily prohibits ali coer- 
cion, and consequently excludes 
all authority to whose efficiency 
such coercion is indispensable. 
Thirdly, I argue there is no- 
thing due to civil authorities inthe 
great affairs of religion, whether 
the established religion be the 
true or false, ou the abstract 
ground of its beiug established ; 
else in a mattsr of so great mo- 
ment, and of such universal in- 


terest to all the people of God, it 
could not have been omitted in 
the precepts of the Redeemer, 
or among the inspired directiéns 


of his apostles. Could regal or 
civil authority have coalesced in 
any thing like. adecent or innocent 
or profitable union, with Christ’s 
spiritual kingdom, he would not 
have refused to put on this addi- 
tional authority, when “‘ they came 
and would have madehim a king ;” 
he would, had he thought it not 
unworthy of himself, and un- 
seemly for a divine religion, at 
least have become friends with 
Czsar ; or he might have advanc- 
ed the ambitious sons of Zebedee, 
to ‘the secular authority and 
honour with which they sought to 
be invested; or at least he would 
not have enjoined them to refuse 
it when offered. “All ye are 
brethren. The princes of the 
gentiles exercise lordship,” &c. 
&c. Could such an association of 
power have been lawful and ne- 

* Campbell’s Lectures on Ecclesiasti- 
eal History, vol. i. page 41. 
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been left us? Should it be infer- 


red, that because “ the powers 
that be, are of God,” therefore, 


we ought to own their authority 
in matters of religion, then either 


Christ or his Apostles would 
surely have shown, that they so 
understood that sentiment, and 


they would have left among the © 
the strictest regula- — 


churches 


tions ona point so intimately con- 


nected with the very vitals of re- © 
ligion, and forming, indeed, one © 


of its most general and universal 


features. Butevery one whoreads 


the New Testament, must dis- ~ 


cern, that the admission of such ~ 
a principle would have divided 
hiskingdom againstitself;itwould | 
have counteracted all his benign ~ 
intentions ; it would have effec- ~ 


tually prevented his religion from 
becoming universal, because it 
must have crouched down at the 
feet of every potentate, and been 
content to take up with any form, 
or no form, which they might ‘be 
pleased to ordain, Again, had his 
religion proposed in any way, or 
in anydegree, to interfere with civil 
rulers, it. must have overturned 
governments, fomented rebellion, 
and set nation against nation. But 
here again the Saviour exclaims, 
*« my kingdom is not of this world.” 
Yet he every where enjoins obe- 
dience and submission, as far as 
civil concerns extended ; no fur- 
ther. “‘ Whether it be right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye,” 
said Peter. And Christ prepared 
his disciples (John xvi, 1---3.) to 
expect and to sustain opposition 
from rulers. And this wereindeed 
astrange solecism, provided the 
owed any submission to suc 
rulers, or ought to. have submit- 
ted. to existing forms. 

Fourthly, nature and reason 
teach us, that civil rulers have 
no inherent right to claim submis- 
sion; and, that therefore, they 
ought not to aim at it. A right te 
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claim submission in religion (I 
speak simply by the light of na- 
taré) must rest on one or all of 
these things ; superior knowledge, 
or superior means of knowledge ; 
or superior piety; or proofs of 
a delegated authority from God. 
As to the first, who would pretend 
it in the case of crowned heads: 
who ever dreamt that there is 
any intellectual mheritance con- 
veyed by the senator’s robes, or 
the magistrate’s swerd, or the 
monarch’s crown. As to the se- 
cond, there is surely no secret 
fountain of truth to which they 
have access, and not their sub- 
jects : indeed, it is but too true, 
they are ofteti the last and least 
ia*improving the means of spi- 
ritual instruction. As to the 
third, superior piety, we are 
equally distant from a conclusien 
in their favour. On that ground 
but few indeed could have preten- 
sions to dictate to their subjects. 
Here kings are reduced to the 
same level as their people; and if 
they are to be estimated by the 
common standard, they must 
yield their pretensions to many 
of inferior, perhaps even of the 
lowest, rank. As to a delegation, 
or a jus divinum, it would be tri- 
fling to attempt to disprove it. 
They have no claim beyond the 
““things that are Caesar's :” here 
we have no dispute; but further 
than this we must not go, and, at 
this point, may always reply in 
the words of the three Hebrew 
youths;—‘* Nebuchadnezzer, we 
are not careful to answer thee in 
this matter.” Dan. iii. 16, 17. 
Fifthly, we cannot admit the 
rinciple that any degree of de- 
mee is due to a religion esta- 
blished where we are born, sim- 
ply because it is legally establish- 
» without abandoning the cause 
of the reformers, putting the 
most formidable weapons into 
the hands of the Romanists, and, 
in fact, without relinquishing our 
faith in the christian religion, 
Conc. Mac. No.8. ~ 
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which was itself first propagated 
in defiance of constituted autho- 
rity. 

He who says I owe something 
to the episcopacy of Great Bri- 
tain, because it has been esta- 
blished by civilrulers, from Queén 
Elizabeth down to George the 
Third, must adopt this principle, 
that when I cross the Tweed I am 
under the same obligations to the 
Presbyterian church, because 
that is as much, and as legally, 
established by the statutes of this 
realm. The same legal authority 
which tells me I must here use a 
liturgy in public worship, sign 
with*the cross in baptism, kneel 
at the eucharist, &c. &c.; and 
that all this is *‘ godly discipline,” 
tells me to renounce the whole, 
as soon as I enter another dis- 
trict of the kingdom, and to pray 
without aform. But if the prin- 
ciple we are considering is ad- 
mitted, it must apply to all times 
and all places; for principles are 
unchangeable and abstract truths. 
Under Queen Mary it was the 
duty of all her subjects to submit 


' to the superstitions of Popery; in 


Spain we should be bound to the 
horrors of the Inquisition; in 
Germany we should be Lutherans 
or Papists; at Geneva Socistians: 
in fact, if the principle is once con- 
ceded, that we owe any degree of 
submission in religious affairs to 
civil governors, we then leave all 
the holy martyrs of the Protestant 
faith in the hands of their @iur- 
derers, as just victims to their 
own rashness, in resisting the 
powers that were; and, to keep 
to our principle, if ever a’ popish 
monarch should obtain the Bri- 
tish throne; or if one who has 
been a Protestant should become 
a Catholic, and enjoin our sub- 
mission to that church ; then this 
principle would oblige us to obey. 
Thus I think I have clearly 
shown, that there is no degree of 
submission due, because there 
can y no degree of authority 
3 








claimed by our civil ralers, with- 
out consequences fatal to the au- 
thority of Christ, subversive of 
his kingdom, and hostile in its 
aspect to every effort made in 
every age for the liberty of con- 


science. Mossgs. 
a a a ae 
KING JAMES’S VERSION OF THE 
BIBLE. 


We come now to the translation 


made by the order of James the taking. 


First, and which has been used in 
public worship for the last 200 
years. Accustomed to this ver- 
sion from our ipfancy, and justly 

ing it as one of the greatest 
blessings we enjoy, there is some 
difficulty in examining it with 
impartiality. It has received the 
most unqualified approbation from 
men of all parties, from foreign- 
ers as well as natives; celebrated 
for its fidelity, simplicity, per- 
spicuity, and elegance; re- 
sented as the best of all modern 
versions, and as only excelled by 
the original from which it was 
taken. To insinuate that it is ca- 
pable of improvement is consi- 
dered by some a most dangerous 
error, only calculated to unsettle 
the faith of the weak, and to con- 
firm the doubts of the sceptical. 
This has been so often answered 
as to require no refutation. The 
translators themselves made no 
pretensions to infallibility; and 
while they are entitled to the 
highest praise, to compliment 
them@with perfection is neither 
just nor wise. I have not the 
least intention to detract from 
the merits of the worthy authors, 
or the value of their work: I 
mean simply to offer a few re- 
marks. on its history and cha- 
racter. 

By royal proclamation a con- 
ference was held on the 12th of 
January, 1603, between the lead- 
ers of the puritans, and some of 
the, episcopal Fone in the pre- 
sence of his Majesty. Dr. Rey- 
nolds proposed, on the part of 
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the puritans, that a new transla- 
tion should be made, as the ex- 
isting translations did not answer 
to the truth of the original. With 
this proposition the king was 
disposed to comply, influenced 
partly by his prejudices against 
the Geneva version, and partly 
by the consideration of the lite- 
rary glory which would accrue 
to his reign from such an under- 
ing. One cannot help smiling 
at the account given by the trans- 
lators in their preface, of the 
way in which the work origina- 
ted, ‘“‘ For the very historical 
truth,” they say, ‘‘ is, that upon 
the importunate petitions of the 
puritans at his Majesty’s coming 
to the crown, the conference at 
Hampton Court having been ap- 
pointed for hearing their com- 
plaints, when by force of reason 
they were put from other 
grounds, they had recourse at 
the last to the shift,—that they 
could not with good conscience 
subscribe to communion 
book, since it maintained the 
Bible, as it was there translated, 
which was, as they said, a most 
corrupted translation. And. al- 
though this was judged to be a 
very rand empty shift, yet 
even hereupon did his Majesty 
begin to bethink himself of the 
good that might ensue by a new 
translation, and presently after- 
wards gave orders for this trans- 
lation which is now presented.” 
The King, in gracious conde- 
scension to the squeamish con- 
sciences of his puritenical sub- 
jects, having thus to un- 
dertake a new version, in the 
following year he appointed fifty- 
four, or, according to others, 
forty-seven learned men to carry 
it into execution. “ Not too 
many,” say the translators, ‘‘ lest 
one should trouble another ; and 
yet many, lest many things haply 
might escape them.” With re- 
gard to their qualifications, we 
shall let them speak for them- 
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selves. ‘‘ There were many cho- 
sen, that were greater in other 
men’s eyes than their own, 
and that sought the truth rather 
than their own praise. They 
came, or were thought to come, 
to the work, not exercendi causa, 
as one saith, but ezercitati; that 
is, learned, not to learn. ‘There- 
fore such were thought upon as 
could modestly say with St. Je- 
rome,—both we have learned the 
Hebrew tongue in part, and in 
Latin we have been exercised 
from our very cradle.” They were 
divided into six classes, which 
were to meet in different places, 
and each of which received a 
ioular portion of the work. 

or their direction fourteen rules 
were drawn up by the king, and 
which they were required*scru- 
pulously to follow. Some of 
these were good, but others 
doubtful or injurious. The first 
is, “‘ The Bishop’s Bible to be 
followed, and as little altered as 
the original will permit.” It is 
obvious from this, that the former 
version was intended to be the 
prototype of the present; and that 
while the translators were to ren- 
der from the Hebrew and Greek, 
they were to have a special re- 
spect to the previous version, 
This was calculated to fetter 
them ; and the fear of innovation, 
and of breaking this rule, would 
at times get the better of their 
judgment. On this account their 
work cannot be considered pro- 
perly as a new translation, made 
directly and solely from the ori- 
ginal texts. Indeed they did not 
retend to this themselves; for 
in the preface they say, “‘ we 
never thought from the begin- 
ning that we should need to make 
a new translation, nor yet to 
make of a bad one a good one; 
but to make a good one better, or 
out of many good ones, one prin- 
cipal good one, not justly to be 


excepted st. 
The third rule was, “the old 
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ecclesiastical words to be kept: 
as the word church, not to be 
translated congregation.” This is 
a very ambiguous, and might 
rove a very dangerous canon. 
Prehspe no two individuals would 
psf agree about the character 
and number of old ecclesiastical 
words. The specimen given (the 
reason for which is very obvious) 
could be no rule for words totally 
different. It was tantalizing the 
translators to lay down such a 
rule for them: faithfulness was 
required, and at the same time 
rendered impossible. The same 
pretended respect for ecclesias- 
tical words led the Catholic 
translators of Rheims and Doua: 
to produce a version of the Bible 
barbarous and often unintelligi- 
ble. They retain not only church 
and bishop, and mystery, and 
anathema, but also azyme, zu- 
nike, pasche, paraschue, neo- 
hyte, &c.; by which, says Ful- 
er, “ their translation needed to 
be translated.” To this must be 
ascribed some of the imperfec- 
tions of our present version. Had 
the authors been left to their own 
skill and integrity, they would 
have produced abetter work. But 
knowing the high-church princi- 
ples of James, his strong leaning 
to Porery and arbitrary power; 
and restricted by his authoritative 
regulations, they laboured under 
considerable difficulties, and often 
appear inconsistent with them- 
selves. Of this, their rendering of 
txxdnce is a striking example : it 
being invariably translated con- 
gregetion in the Old, and church 
in New Testament; and that, 
even in passages where the for- 
mer is quoted in the latter. 

The fifth rule was, “ the diyi- 
sions of the soeyiere to be altered 
either not at all, or as little as 
may be, if necessity require.” Ag 
the present division Trad been 
long in general use, much altera- 
tion would have been attended at 
—_ with temporary inconve- 
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nience. _ But we cannot help re- 
gretting that the division is not 
more judicious in many places; 
and these the translators might 
have altered, had it not been for 
this rule. {[ do not know that 
they made any alteration what- 
ever. On some other of the rules, 
observations might also be made, 
but my limits forbid extension. 

The work was finished in about 
three years, and made its appear- 
ance in 1611, with a most ful- 
some dedication to ‘‘ the dread 
sovereign” by whose directions it 
had been undertaken, and under 
whose auspices it was completed, 
It was appointed to be read in 
churches, and has remained to 
the present day in great and de* 
served reputation. The transla- 
tors, however, were more in- 
debted to their predecessors than 
is generally understood; and they 
are also considerably indebted to 
the partiality of habit, and of 
public opinion. That much im- 
provement might be made on it, 
without essentially changing its 
character, reflecting on its au- 
thors, or lowering its general es- 
timation, every attentive student 
of the word of God will admit. 
F hope I shall be pardoned for 
using the freedom to point out a 
few of its imperfections, (ma- 
cule in solem,) and_to state some 
of the improvements of which it 
is susceptible. May the stream 
of life become less turbid the 
longer it flows; and as the cur- 
rent becomes broader and deeper, 
may its parity and transparency 
increase! 

[We are here under the neces- 
sity of dividing our correspondent’s 
letter, on account of its length. 
The imperfections, together with 
some improvements, of which King 
James's version is susceptible, oc- 
cupy the remainder of his commu- 
nication, which ‘we to insert 
in ous next number.) 


[Aueusr, 
To the Editors. 
JEREMY BENTHAM ON CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENTS. 


I am happy to find the severity 
of the criminal laws has attract- 
ed your attention, and thatseveral 
of your correspondents appear to 
think the, subject one of deep in- 
terest, and most truly deserving 
the serious eonsideration of a 
christian public. One of your 
correspondents has contributed a 
very beautiful and interesting ex- 
tract from Sir T. More :* allow 
me to contribute the following 
extract from the pen of the 
celebrated Mr. Bentham. It.is 
taken from a work entitled, 
‘* Traités de Législation, par M. 
Jérémie Bentham,” &c.+ 

‘The more we examine the 
punishment of death, the more 
we shall be induced to adopt the 
opinion of Beccaria. This sub- 
ject is so well discussed in his 
work, that there is scarcely any 
necessity for further investiga- 
tion: they who are desirous to 
see at one view, all that can be 
said in favour and in opposition 
to it, have only to look at the 
table of qualities, which punish- 
ments ougit to contain. 

“‘ The infliction of this punish- 
ment originated in resentment, in- 
dulging itself in rigour; and in 
sloth, which, in the rapid destruc- 
tion of offenders, found the great 
advantage of avoiding all thought. 
Death! always death! this re- 
quires neither the exertion of 
reason, nor the subjugation of 

assion. 

“‘ If it be said that death is ne- 
cessary to prevent an assassin 
from repeating his crimes, it must 
be remembered, that, for the 
same reason, men who are insane 
and outrageous, from whom so- 
ciety has every thing to fear, 





* See Congregational Magazine, No- 
5, for May oe tone 257, "4 y 

+ Montague on the, Panishment of 
Death, vol. i. page 229-332. 
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ought to be destroyed. If we can 
ensure ourselves against these, 
why not against the others? If it 
be said, that death is the only 
punishment which can prevail 
over certain temptations to com- 
mit homicide, it must be remem- 
bered that these temptations can 
originate only in enmity or de- 
sire: must not these passions, 
from their very nature, dread 
humiliation, oe. and cap- 
tivity, more than death? 

‘« T should astonish my readers, 
if I were to expose to them the 
penal code of a nation, celebrated 
for its humanity and its intelli- 
gence; we might there expect to 
find the greatest proportion be- 
tween offences and punishments ; 
but, whatever may be our expec- 
tations, we should see this propor- 
tion continually violated, and the 
punishment of death inflicted 
upon the most trifling offences. 

e consequence is, that, the 
sweetness of the national charac- 
ter being in contradiction to the 
laws, the manners triumph, and 
the lawsare eluded: they multiply 
pardons, they shuttheir eyes upon 
offences, their ears to proofs ; and 
the juries, to avoid an excess of 
severity, frequently fall into an 
excess of indulgence : the result 
is a penal system, which is inco- 
herent and contradictory, which 
unites violence to feebleness, and, 
depending upon the humour of 
the judge, varies from circuit to 
circuit, being sanguinary in one 
part of the island, and merciful 
in another.” 

This work contains various in- 
quiries upon the prevention of 
crime. In the chapter on the 
culture of benevolence the author 
says ;— 

“* Tf the legislator be desirous 
to inspire humanity among the 
citizens, let him set the example; 
let him show the utmost respect 
not only for the life of man, but 
for every circumstance by which 
the sensibility can be influenced. 
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Sanguinary laws have a tendency 
to render men cruel, either by 
fear, by imitation, or by revenge. 
But laws dictated by mildness 
humanize the manners of a na- 
tion, and the spirit of govern- 
ment. 

‘« The legislator ought to inter- 
dict every thing which can lead 
to cruelty. The barbarous spec- 
tacles of the gladiators, introduced 
in Rome towards the later times 
of the republic, contributed with- 
out doubt to give the Romans 
that ferocity whichthey displryed 
in their civil wars. Willa peo- 
ple, accustomed to despise human 
life in its sports, respect it amidst 
the fury of passion ?” 

In his chapter upon the power 
of pardoning, he says ;— 

“The severity of punishment 
must vary inversely as the cir- 
tainty of its being inflicted. 

“* What can be said of a power 
established to render punishment 
uncertain? Such is, however, the 
immediate consequence of the 
power of pardoning. 

“In society; as with indivi- 
duals, the age of passion precedes 
the age of reason. The first penal 
laws were dictated by anger and 
revenge. But when these bar- 
barous laws, founded upon ca- 
price and antipathies, begin to 
shock an enlightened public, the 
power of pardon, offering a pro- 
tection against the rigour of san- 
guinary laws, becomes a compa- 
rative good ; and is adopted with- 
out any examination of the evils 
entailed by this pretended re- 
medy. 

** When laws are. too severe, 
the power of pardoning is a cor- 
rective; but this corrective is a 
new evil. Enact good laws, and 
break the magic wand by whi 
théy are paralized. If the punish- 
ment ig necessary, it ought not 
to be remitted : if it is not neces- 
sary, it ought not to be pro- 
nounced.” 
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ON ORDINATION OF DISSENT- 
ING MINISTERS. 
Wuart is here submitted to the 
readers of the Congregational 
Magazine results from what has 
appeared in the fifth and sixth 
numbers of this work, on the im- 
ition of hands in ordination ; 
ut it is not designed peeieety. 
or materially, to refer to that 
point of form, of which the pre- 
sent writer (not, perhaps, singu- 
larly) apprehends quite enough to 
have been already said. The 
question, “‘ What is, or ought to 
be, understood by ORDINATION,” 
stands, indeed, in such close con- 
nexion with that of the propriety 
of imposition of hands, that its 
roper answer may decide both: 
but there is no reciprocal de- 
pendence between the inquiries ; 
for, whether imposition of hands 
be approved or rejected, the ge- 
nuine import of ordination may 
be the same. . 
Imus has made a valuable col- 
lection of texts on this subject; 
which, therefore, need not to be 
recapitulated. It is only to those 
on which his comments seem to 
the present writer objectionable, 
that reference is intended to be 
made. Such is the second wt 
sage, quoted page 239. Joshua 
was appointed to rule the Israel- 
ites, after the death of Moses; 
and Moses, by way of designa- 
ting, or ordaining him to that 
office, was directed to lay his 
hand upon him. Numbers xxvii. 
12—23. Nothing is said of impart- 
ing to him mirac powers; but, 
on the contrary, if these were im- 
plied by ‘‘ the spirit,” it is ex- 
pressly said to have been previ- 
ously in him. Yet after quoting 
one of Deut. xxxiv. 9, Imus 
es; “ here again is éyi- 
dently ra pereniorgthd rey yt 
cation spiri wers, in a 
miraculous manner he and this too 
to a man who had the spirit al- 
ready.” page 240. The same pas- 
sage is afterwards very largely 
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insisted on, as an irrefragable 
proof of a repetition of the com- 
munication of miraculous endow- 
ments, by hands being laid upon 
the same persons at different 
times. ‘‘ That persons who had 
received spiritual powers,” says 
Imus, page 243, “‘ might not af- 
pomcesA receive more, or have 
them renewed, no one will say.” 
If any one should, however, pre- 
sume to say this, nothing cer- 
tainly that Imus has adduced will 
furnish any proof tothe contrary ; 
nor ebay any thing that he 
can fully and fairly cite from the 
Scriptures. Can any instance be 
alleged, of miraculous gifts hav- 
ing been Jost, and afterwards re- 
stored? Or, having declined, and 
again been augmented? This was 
certainly not the case of Paul 
and of Barnabas, when they were 
designated, or ordained, to be 
the first missionaries to the hea- 
then, by the laying on of the 
hands of other prophets and 
teachers at Antioch. Acts xiii. 3. 
If they then received any addi- 
tion of miraculous power, (which 
the sacred historian does not in- 
timate,) it must apparently have 
been to qualify them for the new 
office to which they were thus 
ordained: but the only certainty 
is, that they were appointed to 
that office, and that appoint- 
ment was denoted by imposition 
of hands. So itis said of Joshua, 
in both the places already cited ; 
the laying on of Moses’s hands 
being immediately connected with 
what follows: “ And the chil- 
dren of Israel hearkened unto 
him, and did as the Lord com- 
manded Moses.” Because Moses 
had ordained him to rule over 
them, the Israelites obeyed him, 
as they had obeyed Moses. 

Imus repeatedly quotes Acts 
ix. 17; and adds, “ I have men- 
tioned Paul being filled with the 
Holy Ghost, through the- laying 
on of hands by Ananias;” (pag 
241.) but he seems to refer only 
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to the passage he had quoted ; and 
the. following verse, (verse 18,) 
which describes the consequences 
of Ananias’s imposition of hands, 
mentions nothing about the Holy 
Ghost. If it had done so, the in- 
stance would have been singu- 
Jarly remarkable; for it would 
be an exception from the univer- 
sal rule, that none but an apostle 
ever imparted miraculous gifts. It 
is surely, therefore, more reason- 
able to conclude, that Paul re- 
eeiyed these gifts, (as Cornelius 
and his friends did,) without the 
laying on of hands for the pur- 
se; although they would not 
ve been conferred upon him, 
had he not been baptized, and 
received his sight, by Ananias 
laying his hands upon him. 

It was only the Apostles to 
whom our Lord gave the pro- 
mise, (Mark xvi. 17, 18,) that mi- 
raculous gifts should be imparted 
to believers. Hence the Samari- 
tans, when converted by the mi- 
nistry of Philip, could not be en- 
dowed with these gifts, till Peter 
and John visited them for that 
purpose. It was this power that 
awakened the ambition of Simon, 
who, as he had believed, and 
been baptized, with the rest, 
probably also received the same 
miraculous gifts with them. But 
he wished to purchase y mg ae | 
authority : ‘‘ Give me also,” said 
he, “ this power, that on whom- 
soever I lay hands, he may re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost.” Acts 
viii. 19. With the Apostles that 
power ceased ; and consequently 
the stated performance of mi- 
racles ended with the lives of all 
who had received such gifts from 
the apostles. 

To dwell upon a fact so sim- 
ple, so certain, and so generally 
understood, must be superfluous; 
and it would, perhaps, have been 
improper to have stated it, even 
thus briefly, had not Imus a 
peared to have been surprisingly 
ustinformed on the subject. He 
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supposes, that Timothy received 
miraculous gifts by the laying on 
of the hands of the presbytery ; and 
Paul and Barnabas themselves, 
by that of the Antiochian teach- 
ers; and he imagines that Ti- 
mothy was cautioned by Paul 
against hastily communicating mi- 
raculous powers to others! 1 Tim. 
iv. 14. y. 22. So far, indeed, are 
we from being apprised that Ti- 
mothy ever imparted these gifts, 
that we do not even hear of his 
exercising them. The single gift 
which Paul repeatedly excited 
him to use, seems to have been 
that of prophecy, or inspired 
teaching. 2 Tim. i. 6. 

Unless Imus can prove, that 
others beside apostles conferred 
miraculous gifts, he must admit, 
that when those who were not 
apostles laid their hands on others, 
they designed something else by 
that action. What then can be 
reasonably understood by Timo- 
thy “* laying hands on no man 
suddenly?” Surely, the ordina- 
tion of bishops and deacons; for 
which purpose he had been left 
at Ephesus, as Titus was in 
Crete. 

Although, therefore, imposi- 
tion of hands was used both in 
conferring and in exercising mi- 
raculous powers, and for various 
other purposes, there was one 
signification with which that ac- 
tion appears to have been per- 
formed, from the time of Moses 
to that of Paul,—the designation. 
or ordination to office. For this 
purpose, the Apostle laid hands 
on the seven, Acts vi. 6, as they 
are called in Scripture ; not dea- 
cons, as they are commonly terme 
ed, but wholly without authority. 
Bishops and deacons were per- 
manent officers ; several of which 
(seemingly of each class) were 
ordained over every christian 
church: and the only difference 
required in their qualifications 
was, that the bishops should be 
“apt to teach.” The seven were 
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temporary officers, charged with 
temporal business only; which 
required no miraculous powers 
for its execution. Stephen was 
full of the Holy Ghost, both be- 
fore and after his appointment to 
it; which appears to have nei- 
ther increased nor diminished his 
gifts. Philip was not a deacon, 
but an evangelist. 

On the whole, primitive ordi- 
nation was neither, on the one 
hand, an endowment with super- 
natural gifts; nor, on the other, 
a mere form or spectacle. It was 
indispensable to every office in 
the church of Christ. It con- 
ferred authority to govern ac- 
cording to prescribed rules. Some 
ministers were ordained for - 
ral usefulness, as evangelists : 
ethers for local service, as bi- 
shops and deacons. To the ap- 
pointment of the latter, the choice 
of the people appears to have 
been necessary, but not efficient 
without ordination by the pres- 
bytery, or by an apostle, or an 
evangelist. 

We, perhaps, should approach 
as nearly as circumstances ad- 
mit, to the apostolic pattern, if 
every candidate for the ministry 
of the gospel modestly submitted 
his qualifications for the work to 
the judgment of his elder bre- 
thren; and received their solemn 
sanction for his engagement in it, 
previous to his habitual perform- 
ance of it: and if every church of 
Christ in our connexions would 

ently invite to the pastoral 
tem cally rsons ort could 
appeal to such testimony of their 
fitness for the office. That serious 
evils might be prevented by so 
distant an imitation of the ori- 
inal practice, perhaps, will not 
bs denied by persons of mature 
experience, or extensive observa- 
tion, whether ministers, or pri- 
vate christians. Preachers might 
then no more impose on congre- 
gations, than be imposed upon 
them. Whether the hands of the 
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people were lifted up, or those of 
ministers laid upon the pastor; 
or neither, or both; the purposes 
denoted by such actions would 
be understood, if they were per- 
formed; and answered, if they 


were omitted. MEsos, 


te el 


THE USEFULNESS OF RELI- 
GIOUS TRACTS. 


THE following are given on the 
authority of the Tract So- 
CIETY; and are entitled to the 
fullest credit. 


From Sweden. 


“* A gentleman, belonging to 
the higher establishments for 
education, well known for his 
great learning, related the follow- 
ing concerning himself :---‘ In my 
youth I was led into perfect in- 
fidelity, by a friend in whom I 
had the greatest confidence ; and 
so continued until last spring. 
In the preceding autumn, how- 
ever, a parcel had been sent me, 
containing a copy of each of the 
tracts then published by the Evan- 
gelical Society, which [ put aside 
at once, without so much as open- 
ing it; but in the spring of the 
last year, while in a low and sor- 
rowing state, I happened to look 
into the place where that parcel 
lay, I took it out, broke the seal} 
and turned over the tracts one by 
one, and felt inclined to select 
those that were historical: among 
these, Poor JosEpnu, and the 
Cottage Girl, came first to hand: 
I read both, and they made an 
impression on my mind, that 


shook, as by an earthquake, the _ 


very foundation of my whole false 
system; and a conviction arose 
in my soul, that this is the true 
and simple way to salvation. Here 
the learned relator was obliged to 
stop for a while, to give vent to 
his feelings, which overcame him; 
but soon after added;---‘ from 
that moment I read all of them 
with delight ; and did not fail te 
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show to my learned friends, at 
every prope opportunity I could 
get, the folly of their religious 
system, contrived by the false 
wisdom of man; and that a re- 
ligion which does not begin in 
the heart, nor works a change of 
heart, and of the whole of our 
moral conduct too, can be no re- 
ligion from God: and when at 
times all my reasoning with them 
did neither take effect, nor con- 
vince them, I broke off and left 
them with this memento from the 
Bible ;—‘ I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ: for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth; to the 
Jew first, and also to the Greek.’” 
Rom. i. 16. 


From tke Whitby Auxiliary 
Society. 

**A pleasing narrative was pre- 
sented by another minister, to the 
following effect :— 

*In the month of September 
last, I had -occasion to travel 
about sixty miles in a steam 
packet. In our course we over- 
took a small vessel from Lynn, 
laden with grain. The captain 
made signal for coming on board 
the packet: while rowing to us, 
the little cabin-boy somehow 
slipped the rope, by which the 
boat was nearly upset; at which 
the captain was enraged, swore 
in the most shocking manner, and 
so dreadfully beat the poor boy, 
that I really was afraid he would 
have killed him. When he got 
on board the packet, our captain 
reproved him, saying, ‘ How 
could you be so angry at the 

or boy” at which he poured 
orth such a volley of oaths, as 
quite shocked every passenger on 
board. I said nothing ; but deter- 
mined, that, when his fury ceased, 
the opportunity should not pass. 
Presently after, I went up to him, 
and presented him with the 
Swearer’s Prayer. I asked him 
ifhe would do me the favour to 

Conc. Mac. No. 8. 
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read it. He ingenuously confess- 
ed, he could not read!—Not read 
thought I, and the captain of a 
ship!—‘ But,’ said he, pointing to 
another sailor, passenger in_ the 
packet, ‘here is a man who wil 

read it forme.’ He took it, and 
began to read, and the poor fel- 
low stood more like a criminal at 
the bar, receiving sentence from 
his judge, than any thing else; 
every now and then he cast his 
eyes, with a look of regret and 
self-reproach, at me, his reprover. 
I at length left them busily, and 
I believe, on the part of the 
swearer, very painfully engaged. 
I went down to the cabin, where 
was a large party, a select group 
of which was playing at cards. 
With the design of diverting their 
attention, and furnishing a sub- 
ject of useful conversation, I told 
them what had been done to the 
man whom they all seemed to have 
execrated for his cruelty and pro- 
faneness. I showed them the 
tract which had been given to 
him, on which they appeared 
astonished at its suitableness to 
his character: one of the party 
begged it of me, and read the title 
aloud, with mingled feelings of 
interest and astonishment. To a 
lady, who appeared to be mistress 
of the card party, and who was 
gay,accom lished,and intelligent, 
I presented No. 56, Five Minutes 
Consideration; to a gentleman, 
No. 66, Sin no Trifle ; to another, 
No. 45, The Warning Voice; 
and to another lady, No. 63, 
Serious Thoughts on Eternity, 
Each of the party received one, 
which they eld in their hand; 
and at every interval they read, 
holding the tract in one hand, the 
cards in the other. In the minds 
of some, there evidently appeared 
a great conflict and embarrass- 
ment, till at length the tracts 
proved victorious, They gave up 
their amusement, some of them 
whispering, the tracts Aave spoiled 
the game! 


3H 





‘I went upon deck, and was 
instantly met by the poor con- 
denned captain :—his guilt had 
been proved, and sentence pro- 
nounced; he came to me, with a 
slow pace, downcast look, and his 
hat off, and begged me to pardon 
him. I replied, ‘ Yes, I forgive 
you; but do you think that God 
will forgive you? —Remember, it 
is his name you have blasphemed, 
his laws which you have violated, 
and Ais anger which you have in- 
curred.’ He said, he hoped he 
should never swear again as long 
as he lived; he begged the tract, 
saying, ‘I have several sons at 
home, who can read, and I hope 
it will be a warning to them.’ 
The man who read the tract to 
him then came, and said he never 
read such a book in his life ; would 
[- give him one? The captain of 
the steam-boat came to me, and 
said, ‘I never saw a poor fellow 
so cut up in all my life ;—what 
have you done to him? Have 
you any more of those books?” 
{ had no more of the Swearer’s 
Prayer, but presented him with 
No. 134, Conversation in a Boat 


between Two Seamen, with which 


he seemed greatly pleased, and 
expressed his thanks: I left afew 
in the cabin, for the passengers, 
and took my leave, hoping the 
day had not been spent in vain.’” 


From a Minister at Bristol. 


‘As I was returning home, 
one evening last summer, I pass- 
ed a man in West-street, who 
was delivering a load of coal: 
several women ofa loose appear- 
ance were standing near his cart. 
He attracted my attention by the 
horrid oaths which he uttered: 
having a tract. in my. pocket, 
called the Swearer’s Prayer, I 
presented it tohim. He asked, 
* What is it?—I answered,‘ Some- 
thing to do your soul good.’—He 
said, ‘1 don’t want it.—When 
one of the women said, ‘ Take it 
Jack; it may do thee good.’ He 
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attended to the advice of the wo- 

man, and took it. It was followed 

with many prayersto God, which, 

I trust, were answered. 

‘* About three weeks since, a 
woman stopped me in the street, 
and said, ‘ Do you recollect, Sir, 
giving aman, some time ago, a 
little book, who was delivering 
coal in West-street?” At first, I 
did not recollect it; but, after 
she had mentioned some circum- 
stances, it was brought to my re- 
membrance.—‘ Oh, Sir,’ said she, 
‘T have reason to be thankful to 
God, and you, for that little book : 
he has never sworn an oath since. 
He never gets drunk now :—he 
never beats me now : but he daily 
reads the Bible, and is become 
quite a seber religious man. He 
takes his family to chapel every 
Sunday ; and he is not only thus 
altered, but we areall benefited by 
that little book.” 

THE IMPORTANCE OF PROMO- 
TING RELIGION AMONG SEA- 
MEN. 

( Continued from page 369. ) 
THE discovery of America, and, 
in connexion with it, of a mari- 
time passage to Asia, in the close 
of the 15th century, is one of the 
most interesting events in history 
since the introduction of chris- 
tianity. It lifted the veil that co- 
vered half mankind. The reader 
will not fail to notice, that it took 
place but little before the glorious 
reformation, which, from its com- 
mencement,wasembraced bysome 
of the most maritime nations of 

Europe. This discovery opened 

an immense field for missionar 

labours, which the papal yresaal§ 

did not neglect to cultivate. 

The Pp otestants, particularly the 

Dutch, had they been influenced 

by equal zeal, possessed from an 

early period facilities of sowing 
the seeds of truth in tegions 
where the degenerate plant of 

Rome has Pe its roots deep and 

wide, and the branches of which 
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have overshadowed the land for 
ages. The splendid enterprise of 
Columbus was worthy of a purer 
faith, and his transcendant merits 
cannot but endear seamen to all 
fature generations. He was a 
man of the humblest origin, yet 
was he destined to discover a 
NEW WORLD; and singly to add 
more to the stock of human know- 
ledge, than had been acquired in 
all preceding ages. The exist- 
ence of a western hemisphere 
was a vast conception, with which 
his wonderful mind had long and 
deeply laboured. When, after all 
the travail of his soul, his plan 
was brought forth, what difficul- 
ties yet remained ! what discou- 
ragements still awaited him! For 
so abject was the spirit of the 
age, that he could not find a 
prince who had resolution to 
adopt his gigantic offspring; and 
how singular was the nF prog” of 
a man, who had a world to offer, 
that greatest prize in the wheel 
of human events, passing from 
court to court, soliciting in vain 
that kings would condescend to 
accept an empire far richer than 
any which they possessed! It 
was to an illustrious WoMAN, 
the celebrated Isabella, Queen of 
Castile, that this magnanimous 
and adventurous sailor was in- 
debted for the means of making 
his great discoveries, and of car- 
rying into effect the plans of his 
bold and matchless understand- 
ing. Nor was he disappointed in 
his stupendous enterprise. It has 
been observed, that, like the 
dove sent forth from the ark, he 
brought back tidings of a world, 
tillthen hid by the waters. It is 
not a little remarkable, that this 
great event seems to have been 
anticipated by Seneca, as early as 
the reign of Nero. It was one of 
those fortunate conjectures, which 
some have absurdly attributed to 
the spirit of prophecy. The 
lines occur in the chorus of his 
Medea :— 
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——— ——*“ Venient annis 
Secula seris, quibus oceanus, 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat tel/us, Typhysque novos 
Detegat orbes; nec sit terris 
Ultima Thule.” 

“In some future age the time 

shall come, when the ocean shall 

loosen the chains of things ; when 
an immense continent and a new 
world shall appear, and Thule 
shall no longer be the boundary of 
the earth.” With the great Ro- 
man, however, this was only x 
poetical creation: with Columbus 
it was a reality, surpassing the 
most brilliant visions of imagina- 
tion. The laurels which he won 
were unstained with blood; and 
if they were bedewed with tears, 
it was only with his own. It is 
an indelible blot on the history of 
those times, that this most extra- 
ordinary and excellent man was 
sent back in irons from the world 
which he had discovered. But he 
has received the homage of all 
posterity ; and it is a consoling 
reflection, that, after ages of 
neglect and injustice, an INSTI- 
TUTION is now formed, which 
aims to confer on his descendants 
and representatives benefits that 
even exceed those high services, 
which this illustrious navigator 
rendered tothe human race. This 
** chosen of men,” who, gazing 
from his prow with an eye of in- 
tense anxiety, first hailed the 
glimmering light of the western 
hemisphere, found a new world 
while he was only seeking an- 
other route to the old one: but 
the gospel, which may now be 
said to be preached, for the first 
time, specifically to seaman, re- 

veals to them the existence of a 

WORLD, which, though invisible 

to sense, and the object only of 

faith, is of brighter glory than 

the whole visible universe; a 

world, of which many of them 

have scarcely heard, and which 

fewer still‘ have known; and 

which, but for the gift of God, 

must have remained to all men 
3H 2 
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an undiscovered country. Colum- 
bus surprised and retreshed the 
inhabitants of this northerly quar- 
ter of the globe, with news of 
more brilliznt climes; regions of 
perpetual verdure ; groves of sur- 
passing magnificence and beauty ; 
and lands of exhaustless fertility 
and wealth. The morning of that 
day on which he hailed those 
shores, opened upon him like the 
dawn of heaven; and to his enrap- 
tured spirit the delicious islands 
appeared, at first, as the abodes 
of the blessed. He found them, 
however, blasted by the curse, 
and inhabited by men involved 
in the corruption and misery of 
the fall. But in addressing the 
glad tidings of salvation to sea- 
men, we really open to them a 
new creation, untainted by sin, 
where a brighter sun arises, and 
sweeter seasons smile; a crea- 
tion into which death and sorrow 
shall never enter,—the new hea- 
vens and the new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. 

This subject must be viewed in 
connexion with the general dif- 
fusion of the gospel throughout 
the world, the extent and popu- 
lation of which we should never 
have known, but for the genius 
and enterprise of seamen. Chris- 
tianity is destined to circumna- 
vigate the globe, and to make 
glad the multitude of isles. The 
influence, therefore, which sailors 
may have on the cause of missions, 
claims particular consideration. 
Our religion has sometimes been 
extended to heathen lands, by 
means in themselves unfitted for 
the purpose; by men whose spi- 
rit and conduct were altogether 
uncongenial with its holy nature 
and tendency. They have carried 
with them principles which have 
blessed others, while they have 
aggravated their own condemna- 
tion. They have administered to 
others a remedy, which they 
ne: er Applied to their own moral 
disease. The very refuse and 


dregs of christian nations, trans- 
ported to distant shores, have 
deposited elements of good which 
have produced salutary and last- 
ing effects. In colonizing a bar- 
barous country, they have intro- 
duced the religion which they 
had dishonoured by their crimes; 
and the tree of life, whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nations, 
though planted by such hands, 
has not lost its inherent virtue, 
but has grown and flourished. 
Such instances, however, are 
rare; and if the progress of 
christianity were left to the ope- 
ration of such irregular causes, 
we could never anticipate its uni- 
versal triumph. Providence may 
overrule the agency of the wic- 
ked for good; but in itself it is 
always to be deprecated, and its 
natural and direct tendency is 
ever opposed to the establishment 
and increase of the kingdom of 
truth and righteousness. Such 
persons, having the symbol with- 
out the spirit of the gospel, are 
fitted to obstruct, not to promote, 
its advancement. It is not enough 
that we communicate to the hea- 
then world divine revelation, as a 
system of truth in the abstract; 
we should set before them a dis- 
lay of its practical excellence. 
e detract not from the virtues 
of British seamen. Though desti- 
tute of the renewing power of 
vital godliness, they have often 
exemplified fortitude, humanity, 
generosity. But who among us 
would trust to them for a fair ex- 
hibition of the religion of Jesus? 
So little dependence have our 
commanders on the discretion and 
conduct of their men out of ship, 
that, on some stations, they have 
found it expedient to interdict 
their crews from going on shore, 
to prevent their mixing with the 
natives. In many places, how- 
ever, such an interdiction has 
been impracticable ; and the ne- 
cessity of it in any instance is a 
lamentable proof of the want of 
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those principles of order, which 
govern men as moral and social 
creatures. Now it should be re- 
collected, that the inhabitants of 
some of the unenlightened parts of 
the globe know nothing of the re- 
ligion of Christ, except by means 
of these untamed and dissolute 
beings. What notions must they 
form of it? 

Christianity in itself considered, 
has been but little known beyond 
the limits of Christendom, yet by 
the commercial adventures of 
Europeans, persons, bearing the 
name of Christians, are unhappily 
too well known to the people of 
Mahometan and Heathen coun- 
tries. Instead of the benign and 
holy religion of Jesus, we have 
presented to them, in our sailors, 
some of the worst and most de- 
graded specimens of human na- 
ture. One of the greatest obsta- 
cles to the reception of the gospel 
among those nations, has arisen 
from the examples of rapacity 
and profligacy, of deceit and lust, 
which they have witnessed in its 
professors, who have visited their 
shores for purposes of traffic, and 
who have introduced among them 
the vices and abuses, without the 
counteracting advantages of civi- 
lization, or the higher blessings 
of divine revelation. Even where 
men have opportunities of exa- 
mining the paramout claims and 
intrinsic excellence of christianity, 
there are few who can appreciate 
principle ; but there are none of 
intellects so dull and inert, as 
not to be able to judge of actions. 
It is true, whatever be the per- 
sonal character of those, who 
bear the sign of the cross, our re- 
ligion remains the same in its 
divine authority, and native pu- 
rity. The sun, the source of light, 
is not corrupted by the noxious 
vapours which he exhales: but 
though his orb receives no con- 
tamination, his lustre is frequently 
obscured by them. What un- 
favourable impressions of chris- 


tianity must be made on the 
minds of heathens, who fudge of 
it only by what they see in 
some of its most uncultivated and 
abandoned professo:s. 

They know nothing of ti:e pure 
and sublime ORIGINAL; they he- 
hold only the disgusting caiica- 
ture ;—and what must be its ien- 
dency, it is at once ensy and pain- 
ful to imagine. ‘Libis bas been for 
ages asubject of deep humiliation 
to christian nations, to whom the 
Saviour has committed the glory 
of his adorable name. Doubtless 
itis an auspicious circumstance, 
that the Holy Scriptures have 
been translated into so many 
languages. Hence, Mussulmen 
and Pagans will be enabled to ex- 
amine them for themselves, and, 
viewing our religion in its ori- 
ginal simplicity and beauty, may 
learn at length to distinguish it 
from the revolting representations 
which they have seen in men who 
outrage its principles, and blas- 
pheme the very name by which 
they are called; but without the 
aid of actual example, such an 
effect must be always slow, if not 
inconsiderable and partial. 

Now by the promised energy 
of apreached gospel being brought 
to bear on the numerous classes 
of our seamen, such a transfor- 
mation of character may be pro- 
duced in them, as to wear away 
those prejudices, so injurious to 
the cause of missions, and to 
purge the foul stains by which 
the christian world has been so 
long disgraced. Men are quick 
to see and feel, but slow to think 
and speculate. Abstract perfec- 
tion is an object too spiritual for 
the gross apprehensions of hea- 
thens; we must appeal to their 
senses and feelings. If we can, 
therefore, make our sailors chris- 
tians indeed, they will become, to 
people of distant shores, so many 
fiving arguments for the truth of 
the religion of Christ, which may 
strike conviction into the con+ 
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science; thus embodying in them- 
selves the principles of vital god- 
liness, they will exhibit luminous 
and impressive evidence of the 
sanctity and benevolence of the 
gospel, which cannot fail to aid 
its entrance, and accelerate its 
progress, among nations, which 
as yet, perhaps, know only enough 
‘of christianity, to execrate its 
name. In the present day, this 
subject is more than ever impor- 
tant. Seamen have now inter- 
course with pagan countries, not 
only in the transactions of com- 
merce, but in the concerns of re- 
ligion itself. Their vessels are 
freighted with our Bibles, and 
they transport our missionaries to 
the remotest regions of the globe. 
Were this brave enterprising or- 
der of men, whose magnanimity 
has so often commanded admira- 
tion, the true and consistent dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus; stran- 
gers and aliens would then see 
the living image of christianity, 
as well as hear its voice. Its 
heavenly doctrines would be il- 
lustrated in the spirit and con- 
duct of persons, who, in the 
business of life, visit every quarter 
of the world. With such speci- 
mens of the superior excellence 
of the gospel before them, the 
understandings and the hearts 
of heathens would be touched 
through the medium both of the 
eye and ear, and the influence of 
christian example, which is al- 
ways so effective, would be added 
to the mighty energy of christian 
principle. Nor would their use- 
fulness be confined to the effect 
of example only. They have op- 
portunities which missionaries 
may not possess. As religion, 
where it lives in the bosom, is 
active in its influence, converted 
sailors would mingle it in the or- 
dinary affairs of life ; it would be 
diffused through their conversa- 
tion. Men of such impassioned 
feelings, and so little able to con- 
eeal them, would, on a thousand 
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occasions, incidentally press upon 
others the religion so dear to 
themselves, which they regard as 
the grand restorative of a perish- 
ing world. “ Out of the abund- 
ance of the heart, the mouth 
speaketh,” and as there is no class 
of persons, who infuse more of 
soul into all they say and do, their 
words as well as actions, might 
come with power. 

The personal excellencies of 
missionaries may, perhaps, in 
some instances, be considered 
only as the proprieties of their 
profession, and their exhortations 
and admonitions received as 
things of course, in the discharge 
of their official duties; but the 
practical and daily testimony of 
men engaged in secular and mari- 
time life, exposed to so many 
temptations, with so much to 
alienate their minds from religion, 
and with nothing to attach them 
to it but principle, would not he 
liable to such suspicion ; it would 
come upon the conscience with 
double force, and might succeed 
in instances where the addresses 
of its ministers might fail. 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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THE EFFECTS OF PAPAL PRE- 
FERMENT. 


Ursan III. thus inscribed a let- 
ter to Archbishop Baldwin :— 
“« Monacho ferventissimo, Abbati 
calido, Episcopo tepido, Archie- 
piscoporemisso :” i.e.“ To the most 
zealous Monk, the zealous Abbot, 
the lukewarm Bishop, the negli- 
gent Archbishop.” 

Pope Pius the Fifth said, 
“Cum essem religiosus, spera- 
bam bene de salute mea, Cardi- 
nalis factus extimui, Pontifex 
creatus pene despero :”—which 
an old versifier thus translates :— 

When I was first made Priest, my soul did well; 
But how when Cardinal, | cannot tell; 
Now | am Pope, sure my Rome is hell. 
It was this Pope who excommu- 
nicated our Queen Elizabeth. 
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The following character of 
Pope Alexander V. is of a more 
excellent kind :—‘‘ Vir stupendz 
in egenos munificentiz, adeo ut 
Episcopum se divitem, Cardina- 
lem pauperem, Papam mendicum 
affirmare perhibeatur:”—A man 
of astonishing liberality towards 
the poor, so that it might be said 
that while a Bishop he was rich, 
when a Cardinal he became a 
pauper, but when a Pope, a beg- 
gar.—Cave, Hist. Lit. Append. 
ANECDOTES OF CALVIN. 
{Extracted and translated from “ The 


Registers of the Council of State of 
the Republic of Geneva.”] 


February 13,1537. Six crowns 
granted to Cauvin or Calvin, since 
he has hitherto received so little. 

March 11, 12, 1538. It is for- 
bidden to the preachers, and in 
particular to Farel and to Calvin, 
to meddle with politics. 

The congregation will assemble 
no longer at St. Peter’s, but at 
Calvin’s house. 

Decreed to forbid the pulpit to 
Calvin if he refuse to administer 
the Lord’s supper after the custom 
of Berne. 

April 23. Ordered, that Farel 
and Calvin withdraw themselves 
for three days, since they would 
not obey the magistrates, and they 
answered directly, that they 
would rather obey God than men. 

October 20, 1540. For the in- 
erease and prosperity of the word 
of God, it has been decreed to 
send and enquire at Strasbourg 
for Master John Calvin, who is 
very learned, that he may be 
our evangelist in this town. 

September 13, 20, 1541. John 
Calvin was earnestly entreated to 
take up his abode in this place, 
and a cloth coat was presented 
to him. 

_May 15, 1542. M. Claude 
Roset, Calvin, and Dr. Fabri, are 
charged to digest the political 
edicts. 

November. 17. Calvin present- 
ed with a cask of old wine, for 
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the trouble he takes for the good 
of the town. 

June 1, 1543. The minister, 
Peter Blanchet, being dead at the 
Pest Hospital, it is decreed that 
the ministers should send another 
to supply his loss ; but they are 
forbidden to choose Calvin, on 
account of the great need which 
the church and state have of his 
services. 

December 16, 1544. Christ- 
mas Day will be celebrated as 
usual, although Calvin has repre- 
sented to the council, that this 
festival may be dispensed with 
as well as the other three. 

June 8, 1545. A collection for 
the poor, made on the remon- 
strances of Calvin, which pro- 
duced 76 florins. 

Calvin declares, that he has 
very strong reasons not to con- 
sent to the reception of Troillet, 
as minister. 

August 31, 1545. Calvin be- 
ing somewhat inconvenienced by 
his engagements, the council 
grant him a secretary at the ex- 
pence of the town. 

Dec.12. M. Calvin causes a 
woman to be set at liberty, who 
had been putin prison for having 
calumniated him as a wicked man. 

A few copies of the work from 
which the above extracts are 
made, have recently been pub- 
lished at Geneva, with a number 
of portraits interspersed, the 
plates of which are broken up, to 
render the volume more scarce 
and valuable. A correspondent 
has recently procured one from 
that city through the medium of 
a friend, and will furnish us with 
such extracts as may be interest- 
ing, or throw any light upon the 
character and proceedings of the 
early reformers. The anecdotes 
of Calvin tend much to show his 
character, his labours, and the 
high esteem in which he was held 
bythe council of Geneva. We 
shall give some further extracts 
relative to this great reformer. 
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To the Editors. 
ON THE COMMEMORATION OF 
BARTHOLOMEW-DAY. 


Or all the epochs of English his- 
tory, Bartholomew-day is the 
most interesting to a dissenter. 
It ought to be interesting to every 
true protestant, and every liberal 
minded Briton, but it ought to be 
embalmed in the affections of D1s- 
SENVERS. Itis that day whenec- 
clesiastical despotism reached its 
wildest extreme, and rose to its 
most daring pitch. It is that day 
when the long continued struggle 
ofthe puritans with the hierarchy, 
to purify the church from secu- 
larity and corruption, was brought 
to a crisis. It is that day when 
the most able, learned, and re- 
ligious body of clergymen that 
England ever produced, were de- 
qrenes from their stations, and 

eprived of their incomes, for the 
unbevding firmness with which 
they refused to wear the yoke of 


arbitrary power. It is that day 
when upwards of two thousand 


ministers, with their families, 
triumphed over the strongest feel- 
ings of human nature, and sacri- 
ficed their reputation, their inter- 
ests, and their homes, to the con- 
victions of conscience, to the cause 
of liberty, to the kingdom of God. 
This is an instance of integrity 
which is without a parallel in 
modern times, and a proof of the 
reality of religion, which infidels 
ought to respect. Do facts like 
these deserve to be forgotten? 
Ought such characters, to whom 
we are under the greatest obliga- 
tions, to sink into oblivion? 
Our people would adhere to 
the cause of dissent more sted- 
fastly, if they adhered to it upon 
principle; they would support it 
more liberally if they knew its 
valne; they would estimate their 
privileges more highly, if they 
were aware at what price they 
were purchased ; and they would 
rise in the scale of excellence if 
they made the fathers of noncon- 
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formity the patterns of their imi- 
tation. One sermon on facts and 
rinciples connected with dissent, 
in every year is surely not too 
much, and the most proper time 
for such a sermon is Bartholo- 
mew-day, (August the 24th,) or 
the Sabbath nearest to that day. 
Some ministers may doubt 
whether introducing such a sub- 
ject at all, and discussing it in 
any way, be quite safe; and they 
may dread incurring the displea- 
sure of those on whom they are 
dependent, and whose favour they 
court. I would hope the number 
of such ministers among usis small, 
But this paper will most proba- 
bly fall into the hands of many 
who are inde ministers, 
properly so called ; and who, like 
the intrepid servants of God in 
days of old, think it their duty 
rather to reprove prevailing evils, 
than to accord with them; who 
have fortitude of mind enough to 
maintain an opinion though it be 
obnoxious; who seorn that sort 
of favour which they may acquire 
by a false candour ; and who are 
ready to court that sort of re- 
roach which they must incur, — 
by manly and scriptural decision. 
Let them take the present pro- 
posal into serious consideration. 
Let them reflect whether the ig- 
norance and indifference of mo- 
dern dissenters to their own prin- 


-ciples, be not disgraceful to the 


cause, and injurious to its pros- 
perity? Whether any more ef- 
fectual method to counteract this 
evil can be adopted, than the com- 
‘memoration of Bartholomew day? 
Whether it will not present nu- 
merous. subjects for discussion, 
which are interesting, pathetic, 
and instructive? and whether 
any valid objections can be urged 
against the revival of this ancient 
and useful custom? FABIUS. 


*,*° Our readers will find an excellent 
specimen of a short sermon, on the sub- 


ject_of this paper, in. the Pro t 
Dissenter’s Magazine, for August, 1 a 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


"The Testimony of Natural Theology to 
" Christianity. By Thomas Gisborne, 
'*'M.A. 12mo. London, Cadell and 
’ Davies. 1818. . 
(Concluded from page 380. ) 
Prom the remarks we have already 
.made on this volume, it will have been 
evident to most of our readers, that we 
consider Mr. Gisborne as taking a much 
bolder flight than any of his eminent 
p rsors in the science of natural 
gy. His reasonings are principally 
on the facts recorded by geo- 
; a science, as all know, compara- 
- modern. He does not disguise 
: issatisfaction with the apparently 
: and unworthy limits which Pa- 
had set to the discoveries of natural 
logy ; but conceives, that, besides 
mere preparation of the mind of the 
“theist, for receiving any credible com- 
_ munications of divine knowledge, which 
Was the utmost Paley expected, the 
vibe ce may be made to speak, in clear 
powerful language, some of the 
+ More particular facts and doctrines of 
’ tion. He maintains, that so full 
and satisfactory are the accumulated 


accumulating phenomena of geo- 
: , that transgression and punish- 
inent, holiness and mercy, grace and re- 


_ demption, may be most,amply inferred ; 
and while his pupil of natural science is 
instructed to construe certain appear- 

“ances into clear indications of penal in- 
fliction, and corrective chastisement, 
others, he is tanght to believe, proclaim 
as clearly, along the whole surface of 
the globe, from generation to genera- 

God's “ inherent and not less glo- 
Tious attribute of mercy.” Referring to 
the labours of Paley, he says: 

Yet it mast be observed, that his view of 
Batural theology, if my representation of that 
wiew be accurate, contains nothing concerning 
holiness as an attribute of God; uothing as to 
the earth being at present, to the lowest known 
@epth beneath its surface, in such a state of 
Tuinous disorder, and exhibiting such concomi- 
faut phenomena, that it cannot be supposed to 
have originally proceeded thus from the forming 
hand of its Creator; nothing of man being now 
fa fallen state through transgression ; nothing, 
therefore, of his being acwmally placed partly 
wader penal discipline, partly under hopes and 
indications and means of mercy. It wiil be the 
@bject of the foliowing Pages to prove, that, to- 
‘wards the knowledge and confirmation of these, 
and other fundamental truths, lying at the root of 
thegracions plan of salvation through a Redeemer, 
Batural theology affords, in addition to its deve- 
lopement of the attributes already enumerated by 
Dr. Paley, specific, and appropriate, and most 
waluable aid. 1 conceive that natural theology 
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not only has for its office to promote, by the de- 
velopement of those attributes, the conversion of 
an atheist, or of a polycheist, into a rational 
theist, and, by preparatory infivence, to dispose 
him to listen to any credible revelation; but 
that it is able, and tbat it is intended, by ulterior 
and direct facts and arguments, within its own 
Province, powerfully to assist the advancement 
of the deist into a christian. 

“ I mean not then to retrace the ground which 
has been so ably traversed, and made good, in 
the work to which I have referred. My purpose 
is, to commence from the point at which that 
work terminates ; and to advance, as | may be 
able, on the additional and extensive range left 
open to inquiry. 

“ It may be requisite to premise with distince 
ness the import of the attribute of holiness, as 
ascribed to the Deity. I understand by that at- 
tribute, the possession in perfection of justice, 
truth, mercy, purity, and every other moral. ex- 
cellence: the habitual exercise of all and of 
each of these excellencies in the government of 
the universe ; correspondent and operative ap- 
probation of each created being invested with 
moral agency, who acts in willing accordance 
with these excellencies; and correspondent and 
operative disapprobation of each, who acts ia 
willing contrariety to any of them.” p. 7—9. 


Feeling that he was about to make a 
somewhat adventurous effort, in this at- 
tempt to lead the way, like another Co- 
lumbus, to a new world, or, by a new 
element, to the old one; and that it was 
likely to have rather a startling effect 
upon the devoted disciple of christianity, 
he endeavours, in the following pas- 
sage, fo secure the patronage of revela- 
tion to his enterprise. 

“ When St. Paul asserts to the Romans, that 
all the Gentiles were without excuse ; what is 
the radical position concerning them, with which 
he opens his argument? For the wruth of God 
is revecied from heaven against all ungod- 
liness and unrighteousness of men, who hold 
the truth in unrighteousness. How revealed t 
Because that which may be known of God is 
manifest in them; for God hath showed it 
unto them. How showed? For the invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
which are made, even his eterna! power and 
godhead. Observe the train of reasoning. The 
wrath of God against all ungodliness was con- 
spicuously manifested to the Gentile world, and 
in a way which left them wholly inexcusable, 
because his works of creation, visible to all 
men, abundantly proved him to be a God whe 
abhorred-and would punish every kind of ini_ 
quity; a God of* perfect. holiness. Asd the 
Apostie proceeds to state farther, that it was 
because, when they thus knew God, they glorified 
him not as God, he gave them up to become vain 
in their imaginations, and darkened in their fvol- 
ish hearts; to plunge themselves into the grossest 
idolatry, and to live in the most detestable prac- 
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tices. The whole mass of Gentile wickedness 
he traces to this source,—to their ‘refusal to 
fearn the plain lesson of the divine holiness 
daily and hourly spread before their eyes by na- 
tural theology. Agdin, when one of the inspired 
writers speaks of the Supreme Being, as feeding 
the young ravens which call upon him, be it 
assumed, if the assumption be desired, that the 
reference is simply to the divine benevolence. 
Bat when our Saviour commands his followers 
te love their enemies, to bless those who curse 
them, to do good to those who hate them, that 
you may be the children of your Father which 
ts in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust ; not on the good 
only, but on the evil; not on the just only, but 
n the uajust ; he declares that the voice of na- 
tural theology pronounces the Deity to be a 
God, not of benevolence only, but of mercy, and 
of holiness. It is as though he exclaimed ; Be- 
hold in the diurnal effulgence of light; behold 
in every shower that descends upon the earth, a 
proof that God discriminates every human cha- 
racter; that he loves rigisteousness ; that he 
abhors iniquity ; that he is slow to anger, and ef 
long-suffering forbearance; that he .waits to be 
gracious; that by prolongation of kindnesses he 
invites the sinner to repentance. Contemplate 
the duties which, by his visiblé operations, he 
thus declares to be reqaired by him from your- 
selves. Contemplate and dread the punishinents, 
which, from a being, thus proved, by his visible 
operations, to be observant and abhorrent of ini- 
quity, must reasonably be expected by trans- 
gressors. Contemplate and seek the blessings, 
which, from a being thus proved, by his visible 
operations, to be patient toward offenders, and 
of tender mercies, may humbly be hoped by bis 
repentant children. Be ye therefore perfect, 
as your Father which is in heaven és thus 
proved even by his very works, manifested 
and speaking to every man, to be perfect.” 
Pp. 10—13. 

It does not appear to us, that Mr. 
Gisborne has been successful in his at- 
tempt to press these passages into his 
. service. As to the first, which is quoted 
from Romans i..18, Xc., the revelation of 
divine wrath, of which the Apostle 
speaks, appears not to refer so clearly 
to the facts of natural theology, or of 
providence, as to what is contained in 
the preceding verse ; and particularly by 
the expression, “ therein ts revealed,” we 
understand the gospel just spoken of. 
See Doddridge and Locke in loco. But 
without contesting this » we 
think the latter, which Mr. Gisborne 
refers to, seriously over-strained, if not 
rverted. Our Lord does not declare, 

that the truths of natural theology would 
lead any one to the discovery of divine 
mercy; but that the facts recorded: in 
revelation, of the sinfulness of man, and 
the great mercy of God, are merely 
proved, or illustrated, by those natural 
circumstances to which he refers. It is 


ene thing to assert that certain facts in 
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nature illustrate and certain re- 
vealed truths; another, that those facts, 
when brought even under thelight of the 
most powerful reasoning, would be ade- 
uate to the discovery of such truths, 
e former is what the Saviour seems 
to us to have done, im the passage re- 
ferred to; the latter is what Mr. Gis. 
borne represents him as doing. It is this 
latter principle which alone would sub- 
serve’ the argument; for, unless these 
truths be discoverable by human reason, 
without the aid, and previous to the re- 
ception of revelation, they cannot be, in 
any way, classed among the truths of 
natural theology. 

After his introductory chapter, in 
which he endeavours, though, as we 
conceive, somewhat feebly, to press the 
testimony of revelation to favour his un- 
dertaking, he comes in chapter ii. to 
treat of “ the present state of the exterior 
strata of the earth ; and on the moral con 
clusions which the phenomena suggest.” 

“ The earth, whatever may be the configura- 
tion,—whatever may have been the perturbation 
or the repose, of its deep and hidden recesses,— 
is in its superior strata a mags of ruins. It is not 
of one laud, or of one clime, that the assertion 
is made; but of all lands, but of all climes, but 
of the earth universally. Wherever the steep 
front of mountains discloses their interior con- 
struction ; wherever native caverns and fissures 
reveal the disposition of the Pp mate- 
rials; wherever the operations of the miner have 
pierced the succei@ive layers, beneath which 
coal or metal is deposited: convulsion, and 
disruption, and disarrangement, are visible, 
Though the smoothness and aniformity which 
the hand of cultivation expands over some por- 
tions of the globe, and the shaggy mantle of 
thickets and forests with which nature veils other 
portions hitherto unreplenished and unsubdued 
by mankind, combine to obscure the vestiges of 
the shocks which our planet has experienced ; as 
a fair skin and ornamental attire conceal internal 
fractures and disorganizations in the buman 
frame : to the eye of the contemplative inguirer, 
exploring the surface of the earth, there is ap- 
parent many a scar, testifying ancient concus- 
sion, and collision, and laceration ; and many 2 
wound yet unhealed, and opening into unknown 
and unfathomable profundity. 

“| propose to bring forward, in the first place,~ 
such facts as may suffice to establish the prece- 
ding representation of the existing state of the 
globe ; and afterwards to notice some conclusions 
to which they direct us. The facts will be sup- 
ported by the testimony of writers eminent for 
scientific research.” p. 16, 17. 

After stating, in a number of interest- 
ing and learned references, the testimo- 
nies upon which his reasoning proceeds, 
he advances at 29 to infer, the 
moral cause of all this observable con- 
fusion. 


“In the works of God, order and harmony 
are the ruje; irregularity and confusion form 
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the rare exception. Under the divine govern- 
ment, an exception so portentous as that which 
we bave been contemplating ; a transformation 
from order and harmony to irregularity and con- 
fasion, involving the integuments of a world, 
cannot be attributed to any circumstance which, 
in common language, we term fortuitous. It 
proclaims itself to have been owing to a moral 
cause ; toa moral cause demanding so vast and 
extraordinary an effect; a moral cause, which 
cannot but be deeply interesting to man,—cannot 
bat be closely connected with man,—the sole 
being on the face of this globe who is invested 
with moral_agency ; the sole being, therefore, 
@n this globe who is subjected to moral respon- 
sibility ; the sole being on this globe whose moral 
conduct can have had a particle of even indirect 
influence on the general condition of the globe 
which he inhabits.” p. 29. 


His reasoning, however, proceeds 
the assumption which some geo- 
logists deny, that the visible ruins, scat- 
tered through the earth, belong to the 
present creation. They maiatain, that 
since many, and, indeed, nearly all, 
the animal remains, belong to tribes 
unknown to us, they mast be the relics 
of some previous creation; and that 
therefore, from their existence, no in- 
ference can be derived in favour of the 
Mosaic testimony. Having met and 
refuted this argument at considerable 
length, in a passage which we formerly 
extracted, Mr. Gisborne proceeds with 
the accumulation of facts in proof of 
the convulsions of the earth’s fabric, 
and that immense destruction of animal 
natures, with which its convulsions have 
been attended. He then endeavours to 
corroborate his previous reasoning, and 
to stretch it a degree further. 

“ A convulsion thus effected by the hand of 
the Creator, and redacing, at the time of its oc- 
currence, the inhabited surface of the earth into 
a state of desolation and ruin, does not appear to 
admit of any other explanation than the follow- 
ing:—that a moral change, calling for such an 
event, had taken place in that portion of the 
inhabitants of the earth which was endued with 
moral agency and responsibility ; in other words, 
that mankind had offended their Creator, by 
transgression of his laws, and had brought upon 
themselves penal consequences of disobedience. 
For other suppositions, abstractedly capable of 
being assigned for the subversion of an inhabited 
globe, as that the Deity purposed to employ it 
in anew mode, or no longer to employ it at all, 
are negatived by the fact, that he was pleased to 
@mploy it, and to re-people it, in whatever way, 
with tribes of beings similar to those which hé 
had destroyed.” p. 64, 65. 





This conclusion is confirmed in chapter 


iii. by a continued detail of facts, class- 
ed under the head of “ appearances of 
the surface of the earth.” Having shown 
in’a very beautiful and interesting pas- 
sage, the superintending goodness of 
God, in making even the retiring deluge 
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subservient to the happiness of man, 
he proceeds to infer, that from these 
resplendent scenes, mercy, under its 
most tender and impressive aspect, 
beams upon every buman being. 

“1 have termed the kindness of the Deity in 
preparing such a place of residence for mankind, 
after the penal deluge, a mercy. The term is 
relevant ; for natural theology could not know 
whether the taint of rebellious principles might 
not adhere to the nature of the restored inha- 
bitants. If she could not know that it would 
adhere, she must see that the fact might be so. 
if the new race sprang from a preserved rem- 
nant of the old, the probability ‘from the general 
analogy of animated nature might be strong, that 
the taint would be found to have descended from 
the parent to the offspring ; and that, amidst the 
general punishment, a remnant of the old race 
would be graciously spared by a God already 
proved, by independent arguments, to be a God 
of mercy, was a conclasion not easy to be set 
aside.” p. 84, 85. 


Chapter iv. is on conclusions deducible 
from the nature and the position of the 
mineral contents of the earth. He here 
endeavours again to press his main ar- 
guments, by showing that these metals. 
could be of no service to innocent be- 
ings; and that, therefore, the fall of 
man being foreseen, merciful provision 
was made in the existence of the me- 
tallic ores for the wants of such sinful, 
enfeebled, and degenerate creatures as 
men were to become. 

In chapter v. he takes notice of the 
comparative quantity and habitable 
surface of the earth; and enters mi- 
nutely into the detail of volcanic erup- 
tions, their devastations, number, and 
extent. From these facts he draws in- 
ferences similar to those which we have 
before extracted ; but often enlarging 
and expanding his conclusigns, in pas- 
sages of great beauty and eloquence, 
though not of uniform power. 

Chapter vi. treats of the general nature 
of the objects — on the surface of the 
earth, or within the attainment of man. It 
is in this chapter that he makes one of his 
beldest efforts to push the discoveries of 
flatural theology far beyond the boun- 
dary, by which, hitherto, they have been 
confined. Referring to the provision 
made by the Creator for the wants of 
man, he says: 

“* Consider then in how ample a manuer, and 
with what accuracy of adaptation to these several 
necessities, the supply of materials has been 
previously formed by the Creator; dispersed by 
him over every habitable part of the globe; 
modified and varied by him, according to the 
separate exigences of every clime.. These mate. 
rials, be it unequivocally admitted, were provided 
while man was yet innocent; or rather, béfore 
man was created. But the provision, before man 
had sinned, before man existed, of materialt 
cn rene mone any ang 
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consequent upon sin, is at least as impressive as 
to the anticipated event of transgression, is at 
least a8 characteristic of a design on the part 
of the Creator ifully to alleviate merited 
punishnient, and to excite a hope that forbear- 
ance might ultimately enlarge itself even into 
some dispensation of grace, as if the provision 
had been first introduced after the time when the 
penalty was incurred.” p. 136, 137. 





Chapter vii. is on circumstances connect- 
ed with the structure and the nature of the 
human frame: such as its exposure to the 
elements, susceptibility of impression 
and of injury, its relative weakness, help- 
lessness in infancy and old age, &c. &c. 
He then considers the amount of human 
health ; the agony and peril of child- 
birth ; the necessity of animal food for 
man, subjecting the animal creation to 
cruelty; the need of bodily exercise 
and exertion to preserve health; the 
precariousness and brevity of life, es- 
Eecialiy in relation to a race of vicious 

ings, considered as a merciful appoint- 
ment. 

In chapter viii. he first descants on 
the dignity of the mental faculties, and 
brings into contrast those evil disposi- 
tions of the heart, which are too often 
found in inseparable alliance with the 
most rich and rare mental endowments. 
In this chapter there is much powerful 
and elegant thinking; from which we 
could with pleasure make large ex- 
tracts, but our limits forbid. 

The succeeding chapter is occupied 
with facts in common life which are evi- 
dently penal, yet accompanied with indica- 
tions of mercy. Here he notices the 
principal branches of human labour ;— 
the toils of agriculture, particularly as 
they exceed what might be deemed 
jee gered cares attending flocks and 

erds ; dangers in the extraction of mine- 
rals, &c.; manufactures ; domestic and 
foreign commerce, with the irksome- 
someness and danger of those modes of 
life, which seem essential to the support 
and comfort of the human race. Then 
e@omes the oceupation of War. One pa- 
ph upon this topic we must ex- 
tract, it is sq truly graphic and touch- 
fing. We hope no reader will peruse it 
without contracting an implacable anti- 
pathy to war. 


“ There is, however, one employment, which 
must yet be separately specified : an employment 
which, in savage or imperfectly civilised tribes, 
may be said to be one of the occupations of every 
man; and in communities farther advanced in 
refinement, not only eugages in the construction 
of its machinery the various classes of manufac- 
turers and of traders, but embodies its imme- 
diate followers into a distinct and populous pro- 
fession. The employment is that of war. It is 
one which bears on its front the indelible brand 

Of punishment and of guilt. it is penal in its 
ature, it has its root im unrighteousness. The 
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conflict of man with man fs not the encounter of 
the wild beast with its antagunist. The brute 
animal, of whatever blind passion he may be 
following the impulse wars not agaiust checks 
of conscience, and convictions of duty. His ag- 
gressions are not perpetrated nor planned in the 
face of moral responsibility, and the knowledge 
of God. Well may natural theology teach us, 
when she s-es the nations of the earth conti- 
nually gathered together for war, that the 
heart of maa is in its nature sinful; teach us 
the lesson of inspiration, that ‘he sword ranks 
with the famine, and the noisome beast, and 
the pestilence, a8 one of the sour sore judg. 
ments of God upon an unrighteous world. Well 
may she teach us to hope, whenever she contem- 
plates any one of the nomerous tokens of mercy 
discoverable by her in the dispensation under 
which we dwell, that among the unfureseen pur- 
poses of grace, may be the arrival of a period, 
when nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they tcarn war any 
more.” p. 188—190. 


The conclusion of this interesting 
chapter, as it bears on the general argu- 
ment of the work, is given in the fol- 
lowing short extract. 


“ But while the preceding statements, upheld 
by natural theology, stamp human labour with a 
penal character ; the large amount of the advan- 
tages and the comforts, which, amidst anxieties 
and ancertainties, it is on the whole permitted 
by Providence to procare, testifies that God re- 
gards the guilty race with an eye of mercy. The 
harmony of these conclusions with the Scrip- 
tures is manifest. The aspirations to which 
the pupil of natural theology, when he is cun- 
templating the toils and the troubles of buman 
life, feels himself prompted, are such as to 
attest the wisdom with which the sacred volume 
frequently singles out the term rest to designate 
a state of heavenly blessedness. ‘“‘ There re- 
maineth a rest for the people of God.” “ itisa 
righteous thing with God to recompense to you 
who are troubled rest with us, when the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with bis 
mighty angels.” ‘‘ | heard a voice from heaven 
saying unto me, write; blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours.” p. 191, 192. 


Chapter x. is on the argument from ne- 
gation. He here supposes an objector 
Stating, for instance, that in some coun- 
tries volcanoes do not exist; earth- 

uakes are rarely and never injuriously 
elt;--that in some regions food is 
easily attainable, -. clothing scarcely 
weeded; that the higher classes of life 
also are an exception to that degree of 
labour which is attended with pain ;— 
and finally, he considers this objection 
in relation to the mental powers, 

Chapter xi. is on discipline ; or 
more properly on the instructive lessons 
of natural theology, as preparatory to 
the reception of the doctrines 


of Christianity ; but this is not all: it 
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rs to us that the principal bearing 
this chapter, as well as of the whole 
yolume, is to show, that the precise or 
general nature of the discoveries of 
revelation may be enforced from. this 
moral discipline, under which natural 
theology teaches men that they are 
placed. It is not enough that such disci- 
pline may, unconsciously to them, pre- 
the way for the specific truths of 
Christianity, but it must actually enable 
and prompt them to contemplate the lead- 
ing characteristics of that revelation, and 
chiefiy, that great import of all its most 
sublime discoveries,— mercy to a fullen 
race. The author from this point ad- 
vances to state what he conceives are 
those features in the present system 
which characterize it as a state of prepa- 
rative regimen. The first is the brief and 
precarious duration of life; the second, 
the fragility of health; then, the disap- 
pointment in human projects ; natural 
calamities, &c. &c. &c. He then adverts 
to the capacity which man possesses for 
enjoying God in his works, but observes 
how completely he is cut off and sepa- 
rated from all such ennobling inter- 
course. 

Chapter xii. is on coincidences, resem- 
blances, and analogies, between the actual 
state of man as manifest to natural theo- 

und the Scriptures. Here we have, 
first, a brief detail of some of the prin- 
cipal and leading facts recorded by re- 
velation ; in connexion with which are 
exhibited certain heathen traditions, 
and remarkable analogies in pagan and 
classic story, that both correspond with 
thefacts of inspired history, and corro- 
borate them. Such, he considers, are 
the traditions of the deluge, preserv- 
ed among many nations; the primeval 
state of man, represented in the golden 
age of the ancients; the diversity of 
human languages; the near agreement of 
all the traditionary dates of the creation 
with the Mosaic ; and the doctrine of 
divine judgments upon nations, or tribes 
of men, who have offended the Deity. 
He then notices the analogy between 
the visible overruling of natural and 
meral evil for purposes of good, and 
the principles of divine foreknow- 
ledge and mercy revealed in the Scrip- 
tures. 

From an examination of the state of 
man as a free agent, perpetrating con- 
tinually the greatest evils, yet not pur- 
sued in the present life by punishment, 
he derives the usual argument for a state 
of final retribution; and then employs 
this inference, as an analogy to corrobo- 
rate the testimony of revelation upon 
the same subject. Other analogies and 
coincidencies are noticed; such as the 
doctrine of nev econ ve 9 orn 24 
the arrangements as to the gi 
of things temporal and spiritual, par- 
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ticularly in the bestowment of divine 
influence, which, he conceives, bears a 
striking analogy to certain principles 
visible in the attainment of natural 
good. 

The concluding chapter contains some 
remarks on the nature and impertance 
of circumstantial evidence in general, 
with an application of the principle thus 
laid down, to the testimony of natural 
theology in favour of christianity. The 
author then sums up the amount of the 
argument, at which, through the whole 
treatise, he had aimed ; and closes with 
some excellent and pertinefit observa- 
tions upon unbelief, a part of which we 
must be permitted to extract. 


“* The guilt of infidelity, as of other sins, may be 
aggravated by circumstances. As to sins in 
general, this position will be admitted. But there 
are persons who deny that unbeljef is a sin. 
They maintain, that belief is analogous to sight : 
that, if an object be distinctly placed before the 
eye, and be contemplated, the perception of the 
object necessarily follows :. that. if a statement 
accompanied with alequate evidence be present- 
ed to the mind, and be considered, for they pro 
fess not to justify contemptuous inattention, 
belief ensues as a necessary consequence: that 
in believing on adequate evidence, there is no- 
thing worthy of praise, nor in disbelieving when 
the evidence is unsatisfactory is there any thing 
to be blamed. Now it is to be observed, that 
meg of the class here described are commonly 
remarkable for the promptitnde and the profuse- 
ness with which they urge against a large por- 
tion of the world the charge of prejadice. 
What do they mean by prejudice? The obstinate 
belief of certain tenets on inconclusive testimony ; 
in other words, a perverse refusal to believe any 
contrary tenet presented for their examination 
by their censurers, and accompanied, as their 
censurers affirm, by conclusive evidence of its 
truth. It appears then, that, in the opinion of 
these very censurers, belief is not exactly anale- 
gous to sight: and that it is very possible to have 

| truths presented to the mind in con- 
janction with adequate evidence, and yet to dis- 
believe them : and that anbelief may be the just 
object of the blame. The believer in revelation 
contends that infidelity is sin, and that it is sin 
for these special reasons: because the anbeliever 
either will not examine, or will not examine 
fully, and with candid and fair mind, the con- 
clusive evidence laid before him in proof of the 
truth of christianity.” p. 287-289. 


After this extended analysis, we 
might, perhaps, leave our readers to 
form their own opinion of the amount of 
benefit, which is likely to accrue to the 
cause of christianity, from this interest- 
ing volume. Yet we conceive our ob- 
ligations to that cause will not permit 
us wholly to conceal the opinion, which, 
upon as careful a perusal, as we have 
been able to give the work, we are 
compelled to form. We cannot speak 
in terms too high of the ingenuity, the 








research, and the eloquence of the 
author. Nor can we hesitate to com- 
mend the pious motive, which thus led 
him to endeavour to press a less equivo- 
cal testimony from the facts of natural 
science, in favour of the truths of reve- 
lation, than those facts had hitherto 
yielded. Notwithstanding, we are con- 
Strained to confess, that, in our appre- 
heusion, Paley has just carried the sci- 
ence, as far as it can be conducted with 
success ; and that Mr. Gisborne, in at- 
tempting to take it up, where he left off, 
and to connect with natural theology, 
instructions which lie exclusively within 
the revelations of christianity, has ren- 
dered but a queens service to the 
cause he is desirous to defend. We 
conceive, that if once we obtain the 
conclusion that there is a God, from a 
surveyof ourselves, and all that is around 
us, the possibility of his interposing a 
revelation, such as that of the Bible, is 
not to be denied ; and, therefore, instead 
of attempting, a priori, to show the pro- 
bability of any of the great moral facts, 
which the Bible actually discloses, from 
the condition of man, and the aspects of 
the creation, our business is to lay before 
the disputer the evidence we have to ad- 
duce in support of christianity, and upon 
this to call him out to the contest. It 
is easy to paint such pictures as Mr. 
Gisborne has done ; and with a knowledge 
of what the Scriptures reveal upondhe 
subject, itis all very well, and very true 
to assert, that the disastrous desolation, 
which the interior structure of the globe 
exhibits, is the result of the fall of man. 
But the question is, would any one, 
who discards christianity, or is unac- 
quainted with it, ever arrive at such a 
conclusion? Or do we find, that geology 
is, in point of fact, carrying such a con- 
viction into the hearts of any of its nu- 
merous amateurs in the present day? 
Quite the reverse. It has not won over 
a single bom on to christianity, but has 
only led, by that very species of reason- 
ings countenanced by this volyme, to 
the fabrication of a set of pretendedly 
scientific objections to the Mosaic date 
of the creation. 

Mr. Gisborne, after dwelling at large 
on the desolation and convulsions of the 
earth, as indicative of what is penal in 
the condition of man, goes on to illus- 
trate what he deems the merciful in his 
lot. Upon this he brings out a great 
deal of very excellent writing, which, 
to the disciple of christianity, must be 
both gratifying and instructive, but we 
are persuaded it will never operate the 
belief which he labours to establish ; and 
we quarrel with it only because of 
its a tative inefficacy. The field 


into which Mr. Gisborne has ventured 
is new and splendid, and we have no 
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doubt the generality of readers will 
feel his whole treatise as delightful as 
aromance. The subject is as various 
and endless as the objects and scenes of 
nature. He might go on for ever des- 
canting on the benevolence of that God, 
who has scented his air with rich per 
fumes, who has enamelled the earth with 
flowers, who has poured his grandeur 
and majesty along the ocean, and shed 
the lustre of his beauty over the canopy. 
of heaven,—and all to diversify and em- 
bellish the abode of man,—but we for- 
bear. The truths of Christianity must 
be accompanied by their appropriate 
evidence, and be enforced by the Divine 
Spirit, whose office we are taught to 
believe is “ to reprove (convince) the 
world of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment.” Upon the heart of an un- 
believer, or a stranger to christianity, 
all that Mr. Gisborne has written would 
fall quite fruitlessly, and we venture to 
predict, that not one of all the peculiar 
doctrines of revelation, sach as the fall 
of man, the mercy of God, the doctrine 
of atonement, the influence of the Spirit, 
will ever be believed by the student of 
natural science, upon the mere testimony 
of that science ; and judging from too 
many painful facts, we should rather 
conclude, that depraved as is the human 
heart, it is more likely to pervert the 
testimony of natural phenomena, to for- 
tify its scepticism, than employ such 
testimonies to pre-dispose the heart for 
the reception of the gospel ; for “ the 
natural man receiveth not the things 
of the spirit of God, neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually. dis- 
cerned.” Yet as far as this volume may 
enable the christian philosopher to re- 
concile the mysterious appearances of 
nature with the truths of revelation, it 
has in general our cordial approbation. 
Some of the phi hical views, which 
the author has taken, appear to us 
wholly irreconcileable with so much of 
what is called the Arminian hypothesis, as 
he evidently adopts: in many of the 
cases alluded to, the Calvinist could 
make out much stronger and more com- 
plete analogies ; and more than once we 
were surprised to find the author pause 
where he did. Upon the whole, we 
must confess this volume is not exactly 
all that we were prepared to expect 
from such a reasoner as Mr. Gisborne, 
the triumphant assailant of the doctrine 
of utility. Should other readers feel as 
we feel, in rising from the perusal of it, 
they will pronounce it an argument of 
little, or rather of ho emphasis at all. 
The point from which it ought to be 
contem » or the state of mind 
with wi it should be mat 80 — A 
any one is able to produce it, is that 

@ pure theist ; = seen in this light, its 
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tendency is bef Ae ea and it will 
most probably’ be pronounced by every 
mere theist, a very inefficient discussion; 
por ean we suppose it will do more than 
strengthen the convictions of those who 
have already listened to the lessons of 
the Bible. 
a a a ae 
Iceland ; or, the Journal of a Residence in 
that Island during the ygars 1814 and 
1815. Containing observations on the 
natural phenomena, history, literature, 
and antiquities of the island ; and the 
religion, character, manners, and cus- 
tome of its inhabitants, By Ebenezer 
Henderson. 2 Vols. 8vo. London. 
Hamilton. 1818. 
(Concluded from page 373.) 
An interesting account is given by Mr. 
Henderson, of his interview with Sira 
John Thorlackson, a poet of considera- 
ble eminence, who. has translated the 
Paradise Lost into his native tongue ; 
he has recently addressed a poem to the 
Bible Society, which is inserted in the 
Appendix. After a visit to Holum, 
formerly the residence of a bishop, Mr. 
Henderson set out on his adventurous 
journey round the eastern and southern 
coasts of the island ; and which, though 
narrated in the simple and sober lan- 
guage of naked truth, is not surpassed 
interest, by the marvellous adven- 
tures of romance. At Reykiahverf, he 
found some springs of boiling water, but 
much inferior to the Geysers in magui- 
tude and power ; one of them takes its 
name from a tradition that an ox once 
fell in, and was boiled alive. After a 
dreary journey over sand, pumice, and 
lava, he reached the banks of the 
Myvatn, or Gnat-lake, which takes its 
name from the myriads of grey gnats 
which infest it ; and in connexion with 
this part of his tour, he introduces a 
very long and important note, which we 
regret our present inability to extract, 
on the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. Ascending a sulphur moun- 
tain in the vicinity of the volcano 
Krabla, Mr. Henderson and his guide 
came suddenly on one of the most tre- 
mendous scenes that the pen or pencil 
ever attempted to describe. They stood 
on the brink of a fearful precipice, and 
at the depth of more than six hundred 
feet below them, 
“Lay arow of large caldrons of boiling mud, 
twelve in number, which were in fall and con- 
stant action; roaring, splashing, and -sending 
forth immense columns of dense vapour, that, 
rising and spreading in the atmosphere, in a great 
measure intercepted the rays of the san, which 
stood high above the horizon in the same’ direc- 
tion. The boldest strokes of poetic fiction would 
be utterly inadequate to a literal description of 
#he awful realitics of this place; nor can any 
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ideas, formed by the strongest human imagina- 
tion, reach half the grandeur, or the terrofs, of 
the prospect. I'stood for about a quarter of an 
hour, as if 1 had been petrified, with my eyes in- 
tensely fixed on the dreadful operations that 
were going on in the abyss below me, when, 
turning to the left, 1 had a full view of the tre 
mendous Krabla, the Obsidian Mountain, and 
two or three other volcanic mountains, whose 
names 1 could not learn with any certainty.” 
Vol. 1. p. 168, 

The approach to these springs was 
somewhat dangerous, from the heat and 
softness of the soil, which exposes a 
by-stander, on any sudden mov t, 
to the danger of “ plunging into semi- 
liquid beds of hot clay and sulphur.” 
At a considerable distance from this 
gloomy scene, Mr. Henderson encoun- 
tered another yet more awfal, which 
filled him @ith “ sensations the most ree 
pulsive and abhorrent.” 

“At the bottom of a deep gulley, lay a circular 
pool of black liquid matter, at least three hun- 
dred feet in circumference, from the middle of 
which a vast column of the same black liquid 
was erupted, with a loud thundering noise; but, 
being enveloped in smoke, till within aboat 
three feet of the surface of the pool, I could not 
form any idea of the height to which it 1ose.” 

Vol. I. p. 173. 

“ Surely, were it possible for those thoughtless 
and insensible beings, whose minds seem imper- 
vious to every finer feeling, to be suddenly 
transported to this burning region, and placed 
within view of the tr d perati of fhe 
vomiting pool, the sight could not but arouse 
them from their lethargic stupor, and, by super- 








_inducing habits of serious refiection, might be 


attended with the happiest consequences, both te 
themselves, and all within the sphere of their 
influence.” Vol. 1. p. 175, 176. 

After being exposed to the hazard 
of life in crossing a broad and rapid 
mountain river, Mr. Henderson reached 
Hof, the residence of Dean Thorstein- 
son; with this excellent man, he enjoyed 
refreshing converse. 

“ The longer I was in company with the Dean, 
and the wider scope we gave to the conversation, 
the more.did we coalesce ; and like the disciples 
of old, ‘our hearts burned within us,’ while 
we talked of the wisdom and goodness displayed 
in the plan ofthe divine government ; the love of 
the Son of God, in voluntarily becoming our sub- 
stitute; the claims he has on our love and obe- 
dience in consequence of that substitution ; the 
excellence of his gospel, and the pleasing pros- 
pects of the extension of his moral dominion, 
which are at present opened to the view of the 
church. Prevented, by his situation, from ob- 
taiuing any information relative to the state of 
religion iu other parts of the world, the accounts 
1 had it in my power to communicate, were as 
* cold waters to a thirsty soul.’ The establishment 
of Bible Societies,,in particular, he cou!d not but 
regard with a kind of reverence, mingled with 
the most joyful admiration,” Vol, I. p. 194. 
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In crossing the Yokulsa a Bra, a 
powerful mountain torrent, Mr. Hen- 
derson was constrained to pass over a 
bridge of such rotten and slight mate- 
rials, that a strong man might “ shake 
the whole structure to pieces in a quar- 
ter of an hour.” But the most frightfal 
hazard of the whole journey was in 
crossing the river of the Breidamark 
Yokul. The frozen mass through whose 
caverns it continually rushes, is a moun- 
tain, or rather a tract of ice, about four 
hundred feet high, twenty miles in 
length, and fifteen broad. whole of 
the space which is occupied by this vast 
body has been formerly a beautiful and 
fertile plain, but was entirely desolated 
by volcanic eruptions in the fourteenth 
century,—an awful epoch in the histo 
of Iceland, when no less than six vol- 
canoes were in action at théame time, 
pouring destruction to an immense ex- 
tent along the coast. Through this tract 
the rapid streams,which are continually 
descending from the snow-mountains in 
the interior, once d without ob- 
stacle. but the gradual accumulation of 
ice, in consequence of the obstacles 
which the frozen masses brought down 
from the.mountains encountered, has at 

formed this immense glacier. 
Without forming a regular and open 
ehannel, the streams which rush from 
the mountains behindit, are continually 
forcing their way underneath it to the 
sea, frequently shifting their channels, 
and by their powerful action beneath 
the foundations of the Yokul, actually 
keep it in motion towards the sea, which 
in.a few years it will probably reach. 
The impetuous current, when Mr. Hen- 
derson travelled that way, had deserted 
the channel in which it had flowed only 
eight days before, and its principal 
stream had ploughed up a new bed along 
which it rushed with frightful rapidity, 
and tumultuous roar, carrying with it 
immense fragments of ice. After a vain 
attempt to cross the Yokul itself, above 
the “boiling and raving” source of the 
torrent, Mr. Hendersén and the guide 
succeeded in crossing it, but it was not 
till after a strovg conflict with his own 
feelings, that the latter would venture 
to return. In crossing one of several 
other branches “ scarcely less furious,” 
Mr. Henderson had only reached the 
bank “ two minutes, when a huge piece 
of ice, at least thirty feet square, was 
carried past him with resistless force.” 
Soon after they passed the Orefa Yokul, 
and a very striking narrative is given 
of a dreadful deluge of hot water, by 
which the whole district was laid waste. 
The following chapter contains a very 
eomplete and interesting account of the 
eruption of the Skaptar volcano, but as 
it is set qapabiovof akeidguent, we snnet 
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refer our readers to the original, both 
for this and a similandetail of the vari- 
ous eruptions of the Kotlugia volcano, 
At the passage of a river in hn pay 
swoln by recent rains, the horse of Mr. 
Henderson refused to cross, and thus, 
probably, saved his rider’s_life ; the bag- 
gage horses who had passed before, had 

en swept off their legs, and had t 
not been Prabianen’s ge a sand-bank, 
must have been carried into the sea, 
Mr. Henderson passed the night alone, 
and without a cover from the rain and 
cold, but he records “ the happy state 
of his mind, to which a sense oF divine 
preservation, and an unshaken confi- 
dence in God, had given a tone of eleva- 
tion and joy.” In crossing another of 
these furious streams, at least a quarter 
of a mile wide, he experienced the same 
protection, and after an absence of fifty- 
eight days, aad a journey of 1200 miles, 
reached Reykiavik in safety on the 20th 
of September. 

Much interesting matter remains, but 
as the subsequent journeys of Mr. Hen- 
derson were principally through dis- 
tricts with which we have been before 
made, partially at least, acquainted, we 
shall content ourselves with a gene’ 
reference to the work itself. We have, 
at a somewhat inconvenient length, made 
our readers acquainted with the leading 
facts comnected with the peculiar and 
wonderful phenomena of this singular 
island, and if we were to proceed with 
the same minuteness, it would be little 
more than a repetition of what we have 
before stated. In Mr. Henderson's 
narrative, indeed, there is much variety 
which, in our analysis, must necessarily 
be passed over. We have also reluc- 
tantly put aside many most interesting 
statements respecting the higher objects 
of his pilgrimage, since our readers have 
been long made acquainted with their 
result, and with many of their details, 
from the Reports of the Bible Society ; 
though they are here presented with 
much novelty, and in a more attractive 
form. A valuable Ap ix contains, 
ist. an account of the Icelandic trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. 2ndly, Thor- 
lakson’s poem, which we have mentioned 
above. Srdly, a dissertation on the 
poetry of Iceland. 

It only remains for us to say, that the 
moral and religious state of Iceland is 
on the whole gratifying. In the north- 
ern parts especially, the standard of mo- 
rality was never higher than at present ; 
and those crimes and excesses to which 
unregenerate man is continually prone, 
are strictly confined to those parts 
which are contaminated by foreign in- 
tercourse. With respect to religion, a 

eneral respect for it prevails; the day 
§ begun with devotiop ; prayer is the 
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constant precursor of a journey, or of 

any transaction out of the common rou- 

tine of life; and another delightful sign 
of right feeling is to be found in the 
almost unanimous rejection of a Socini- 
anized psalm book, attempted to be in- 
trodaced into general use. Among the 

» Mr. Henderson found many ex- 
cellent and truly pious men ; and we 
trust, that, with the assistance of the 
true word of God, now plentifully dis- 
tributed, the church of Iceland will be 
kept sound in the faith. 

We have, however, one quarrel with 
Mr. Henderson; we do not like his 
map. It contains valuable corrections 
of Fh draughts, but it is deficient in 
size and in detail. Instead of leavin 
@ut many important mountains an 
tracts, it might easily have been made 
te contain eVery place and every ravine 
mentioned in the journey; the streams 
of lava should have been discriminated ; 
the chains of muuntains broken ; and the 
vallies indicated. Mr. Henderson can 
searcely conceive with how much greater 
satisfaction and distinctness we read and 
traced his progress, while it was con- 
fined to the limits of Sir George Macken- 
zie’s interesting drauzht of the western 
and southern portions of the island. 
For a map four times larger, and filled 
up as we have suggested, we would 
wallingly have exchanged three fourths 
of the plates, which, with two or three 
exceptions, are of very little value: the 
view of the Geysers is a very interesting 
print. We make not these observations 
with any intention of depreciating the 
volumes, but simply to suggest such im- 
provements as it may be in the author’s 

wer to adopt in a subsequent edition. 

e give the work our strongest recom- 
Nebed then and as we have reason to 
conclude, that the amiable and excel- 
lent author is himself personally in- 
terested in the sale of the work, we 
sincerely hope that he will receive liberal 
and ample testimony of the high sense 
the public entertain of his meritorious 
services, both in the cause of science, 
and of religion. 

be OLLI LP 

A Catechism onthe Nature ef a Christian 
Church, with Scripture Proofs. By 
R. M. Miller. Second edition. 

The Question,“ Why are you a Dissenter?” 
answered by B. Brooks. Sold by Biack, 
York-street. 

We have read both these little works 

with considerable pleasure. The former 


Miller’s Catechism, and Brooks on Dissent. 
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with reference to his own conduct. The 
latter of these works adduces, in a com- 
ponent manner, the usual, but we must 

e allowed to say, i rtant arguments 
for dissent from the Church of land, 
as being a church not formed and esta- 
blished according to the rules of the 
New Testament. We have coupled these 
works together, because we: really be- 
lieve that the ene necessarily leads te 
the other; we mean, that an attentive 
perusal of all the passages in the New 
Testament, respecting the nature of a 
christian church, will, of itself, suggest 
the most powerful reasons for Dissent. 
We hope we are not prejudiced against 
the Church of England: we would not 
shut ont eyes to any of the important 
services, that church may have rendered 
to the interests of religion: we unfeign- 
edly admire the piety which, speaking 
in general terms, is conspicuous in her 
liturgy : we venerate ‘the holy men of 
her communion, who, by their writings, 
have bequeathed to the whole body of 
christians an invaluable treasure: but 
to us, with whom the New Testament 
is all in all, these facts do not supply 
sufficient motives to induce us to connect 
ourselves with this establishment. We 
ask where is the prototype of this 
church in the New Testament? We ask, 
will the New Testament sanction its 
constitution? Can any one who wishes 
to belong to that church which, in its 
distinction from all worldly Societies, 
in the persons whom it admits to the sa- 
cramental table, in the election of its 
officers,and in its simplicity and freedom 
from pomp, approaches the nearest to 
that which the apostles have delineated 
in their writings,—can such a man join 
himself to the establishment? For our 
own part, we are convinced that the 
reason why many pious persons continue 
in her communion, arises solely from 
their want of information on the subject. 
We believe that the New Testament is 
with them supreme authority, as with 
ourselves, but upon this point they 
have not made themselves acquainted 
with its dicta. Tosuch we earnestly re- 
commend both the little works at the 
head of this article. They will not be 
fatigned with their length, nor offend- 
ed by their spirit. If they have lei- 
sure, they may pursue the subject in 
all its parts and details in larger publi- 
cations, but here they will meet with it 
in its simplest form, and divested of all 
unnecessary appendages. For these 
I , we much wish for these tracts 





of them consists of a careful collecti 

of all those ges of Scripture, which 
Telate to the constitution of a christian 
charch, and which it must be desirable 
for every one to have placed before 
him in full view, who wishes to ascertain 
the mind of Christ im this particular, 

Cone. Mac. No. 8. 


an extensive circulation; and, could 
our recommendation avail, no dissent- - 
ing nrinister in the kingdom should 
fail to promote the reading of them, 
especiaily among the younger branches 
his charge. 
3K 
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The Doctrine of Christian Charity 
plied to the case of Religious Diffe- 
-rences: a Sermon preached before the 
Auziliary Society, Glasgow, to the 
Hibernian Society, for establishing 
Schools, and circulating the Holy Scrip- 
tures in Ireland. By Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. pp. 52. Price 2s. 6d. Glasgow ; 
printed for the Society by Andrew 
and James Duncan. 


Tuts has been a most effectivediscourse. 
The viva vox editions of it published in 
Glasgow, London, and Edinburgh, pro- 
duced not less than 5004. for the Society ; 
‘and now that it appears in another form 
for the same benevolent object, it shall 
not be for lack of our most hearty com- 
mendations, if it does uot yield several 
hundreds more. Those who have hi- 
therto derived ous and pleasure from 
‘the writings of Dr, Chalmers, we are 
sure will not be less pleased with this, 
than with any former of his publications. 
Indeed, we are disposed ‘to consider it 
one of his ee pulpit efforts. It is 
characterised by many of the beauties of 
his other discourses, exhibits fewer of 
their faults, and is calculated to be as 
extensively: useful as any thing which 
he has published, It is quite unneces- 
. sgry for us to say a word respecting the 
-character of Dr. Chalmers’s eloquence, 
the peculiarities of his style, or the dis- 
tinguishing features of his theology. On 
these subjects, all our readers must be 
already fully informed. We shall there- 
fore proceed.to lay before them some 
account of this discourse. 

The text is Matthew vii.8—5,; the 
leading principle of which he first applies 
“ tothe caseof those judgments that we 
are so ready to pronounce on each other 
in private life.” _And then proceeds to 
-the main subject, viz. “ that more ge- 
neral kind of judgment which we are 
apt to pass on the men of a different 
persuasion, in matters of religion.” 

In the first part of the subject, we 
have some short but excellent remarks 
on the nature i source as ceunnone- 

mess, or evil ing. e ws that 
every fault in the conduct of the outer 
man, may be run up to some defect of 
:principle in the inner man; and that the 
tauit referred to, is the result of the 
want of that charity which thinketh no 
evil. He then shows, that as there are 
various kinds of evil speakers, so an 
evil speaker of one description, may 
hate most heartily an evil speaker of 
another description; and therefore the 
most likely way of curing the propensity 
to censoriousness, is by get every 
man to turn his attention upon himself, 
and upon his own easily besetting sin. 
Hocaghriatp ispatched the first head 
of discourse, the Doctor enters largely 
into the discussion of the second. He 
iptrodyces it by noticing, “how much 


the very circumstance of its being a dif. 
ferent religion from our own,whic prior 
to all our acquaintance with its details, 
is calculated to repel and to alarm us:” 
and that this prejudice lays hold of pope 
with peculiar force. All our early feei- 
ings and associations ran in opposition 
to this system, on account of its intoler- 
auce and cruelty, and the injuries which 
our forefathers sustained from it. With- 
out disputing the reasonableness of these 
feelings, or the justice of the repre- 
sentations commonly given of the prin- 
ciples of popery, the Doctor proposes 
“ to take a nearer view of popery, and 
try to find ont how much of popery there 
is in the religion of protestants.” In pur- 
suing this important inquiry, we deeply 
regret that theDoctor was prevented, by 
the circumscribed limits of a sermon, 
from doing it all the justice, which his 
powerful talents and independent mind 
would have enabled him to render. So 
many people can see nothing of popery 
out of Rome, while they are perpetually 
influenced by some of its most dange- 
rous principles, and are countenancing 
some of its most detestable practices, 
that a greater service cannot be per- 
formed to the cause of God, and to the 
souls of men, than an attempt to unde- 
ceive them. For what he has perform- 
ed, however, he is entitled to the best 
thanks of the christian public, and we 
most earnestly pray, that his statements 
may produce the desired effect on many 
an ignorant, superstitious, and irreligi- 
ee The Doctor begins with 
infallibility, asone of the great dogmas 
of popery. 

“ Firat, then, it is said of Papists, that they as- 
cribe an infallibility to the Pope; so that if he 
were to say one thing, and the Bible another, his 
authority would carry it over the authority of 
God. And think you, my brethren, that there is 
no such popery among you? Is there no taking of 
your religion upon trust from another, when you 
should draw .it fresh and unsullied from the 
fountain head vf inspiration? You all have, or 
you ought to have, Bibles; and how often is it 
repeated there, ‘ hearken diligently unto'me 
Now do you obey this requirement, by making 
the reading of your Bibles a distinct, and earnest 
exercise? Do you ever dare to bring your ft- 
vourite minister to the tribunal of the word, or 
would you tremble at the presumption of such 
an attempt ; so that the hearing of the word car- 
ries a greater authority over your mind than the 
reading of the word? Now this want of daring, 
this trembling at the very idea of a dissent from 
your minister, this indolent acquiescence in his 
doctrine, is just calling anotber man master ; it 
is putting the authority of man over the authority 
of God ; it is throwing y if at the fi lof 
buman infallibility ; it is not just kissing the toe 
of reverence, but it is the profounder degrada- 
tion of the mind, and of all its faculties; and 
without the name of popery,—that name which 
lights up so ready an antipathy in your bosoms, 
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your soul may be infected with the substantial 
poison, and your conscience be weighed down by 
the oppressive shackles of popery.” p. 23, 24. 

From infallibility he passes to tran- 
substantiation; on the absurdity and im- 
piety of which he remarks, and then 
proceeds : 

“ But in the sacraments of our own country, is 
there no crucifying of the Lord afresh? Is there 
none of that which gives the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation all its malignant influence on the 
hearts and lives of its proselytes? 1s there mys- 
terions virtue atnexed to the elements of this 
ordinance? Tustead of being repaired to for the 
purpose of recruiting our languid cffections to 
the Savioar, ‘and strengthening our faith, and 
arming us with a firmer resolution, and more 
vigofous purpose of obedience, does the con- 
science of no communicant solace itself by the 
mere performance of the outward act, and suffer 
him to go back with a more reposing security to 
the follies, and vices, and indnigencies, of the 
world? Then, my brethren, his erroneous view 
ofthe sacrament may not be clothed in a term 
#0 appalling to the hearts and feelings of protest- 
ants as transubstantiation, but to it belongs all 
the immorality of transubstantiation ; and the 
thorn mast be pulled out of his eye, ere he can 
see clearly to cast the mote out of his brother’s 
eye.” p. 26, 27. 

In a third particular, he takes up the 
charge of idolatry brought against 
papists, and applies it, with admirable 

t and justice, to that veneration for 
reat names, and human writings, which 
s the peculiar sin of no profession, but 
which influences and subjugates the un- 
derstandings and consciences of many in 
all denominations. We should like to 
know how the worshippers of human 
creeds, and articles, and confessions, will 
relish the following interrogatories. 


“ are there no laborious compilations of other 
days, which, instead of interpreting the Bible, 
have given.its truths a shape, and a form, and an 
arrangement, that confer upon them another im- 
pression, and impart to them another influence, 
from the pure and original record? We may not 
bend the knee in any sensible chamber of ima- 
gery, at the remembrance of favourite saints. 
But do we not bend the understanding before the 
volumes of favourite authors, and do an homage 
to these representations of the minds of the men 
of other days, which should be exclusively given 
to the representation of the mind of the spirit, as 
put.down in-the book of the spirit’s revela- 
tion?” p. 28. 

In the last place he- shows, that the 
mistaken confidence which Catholics are 
said to repose on the extreme unction of 
their church, is too often discovered by 
the Protestant, who, after a 
life: in ignorance, thoughtlessness, 
and iniquity, wishes to get the consola- 
tions of religion before he die, and clings 
tothe prayers of a minister as a pass- 
pont-toveternity. The whole description 
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of Catholic feeling and superstition, and 
of Protestant follyand deception, is most 
admirably expressed, but too long for 
quotation. 

He applies his subject by showing 
how the views previously given, tend to 
correct the very gross and vulgar ten- 
dency we all have to think, that the 
kingdom of God cometh with observa- 
tion ; and how they should exert their 
influence on the spirit of those who are 
employed in spreading the light of re- 
formation among a Catholic people. He 
is led, under the first of these fersicerte 
to state a supposition, which he acknow- 
ledges is a very odd one, and not at all 
likely to be realized ;—that the spirit of 
God might influence the heart of the 
pope and all his clergy, so as to receive 
the truth and obey it ; and,leaving the 
external marks of distinction as pro- 
minent as ever, and all their insignia 
about them, employ that christian epis- 
copacy in advancing mightily the king- 
dom of God; that is, leaving the pope 
supreme head of the church, and tran- 
substantiation, the merit of good works, 
extreme unction, &c. its doctrines ; and 
yet the parties become Christians. We 
could wish the Doctor had not brought 
forward such a supposition. It seems 
to us as perfectly aheara, as to suppose 
that Luther and Calvin could have ac- 
complished the reformation, and yet 
have remained Catholics. Can the Doc- 
tor have forgotten that inspiration de- 
signates popery, “ the son of perdition,” 
and that there is such a command as, 
“Come out of her, my people?” In the 
same paragraph, however, he makes ano- 
ther supposition of a very different na- 
ture and tendency, and which, had he 
called it a description of facts, we, at 
least, should not have disputed, nor have 
considered at all overcharged. 


“To make the illustration more complete, let 
me take up the case of a protestant country, and 
put the supposition, that with the name of a 
pure and spiritual religion, the majority of its in- 
habitants are utter strangers to its power; that 
an indifference to the matters of faith and eternity, 
works all the effect of a deep and fatal infidelity 
on theim consciences; that the world engrosses 
every heart, and the kingdom, which is not of 
this world, is virtually disowned, and held in de- 
rision among the various classes and characters 
of society ; that the spirit of the New Testament 
is banished from our parliaments, and banished 
from our universities, and banished from the 
great bulk of our ecclesiastical establishments, 
and is only to be met with among a few incon- 
siderable men, who are scouted by the general 
voice, as the fanatics and visionaries of the day; 
then, my brethren, I am not to be charmed ong 
of truth, and ont of principle, by the mockery of 
aname, Call such a country reformed, as you 
may, itis fall of the strong holds of Antichyist, 
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from one end to the other of it; and there must 
be a revolution of sentiment there, as well as in 
the darkest regions of popery, ere ‘ the enemies 
of the Son of God be consumed by the breath of 
his mouth,’ or,‘ Babylon the great be fallen.’” 

Pp. 34, 35. 


Whether this be a true or an imaginary 
picture, it is for those who are concerned 
to judge. That some of the reformed 
churches need a second reformation, 
would seem to be the opinion of Dr. 
Chalmers ; we need scarcely add that it 
is ours, and that till this shall take place, 
there is little reason for exulting over 

pery. Most of our readers may know 
that this discourse has provoked consi- 
derable animosity among the members 
of the established church of Scotland ; 
and that both grave and sharp remon- 
strances have been offered to the Doc- 
tor upon it. The principal exception 
taken to his views regards the compa- 
ratively favourable impressions his ser- 
mon is calculated to produce in relation 
to popery, and the unfavourable light 
in which it is calculated to display 
éstablished protestantism; thereby ex- 
hibiting the systems in much nearer 
agreement than many of the heads of the 

rotestant churches had imagined. Now 
t does not appear to us that heintended, 
as some have.averred, “to bring the 
systems of popery and protestantism into 
approximation, and to break down the 
imaginary barriers which have been 
reared between them, by prejudice and 
party spirit.” If we are to give him 
credit for his own intentions, his object 
was neither to run down one system, nor 
to exalt another; but to do good to 
individuals by bringing them under the 
influence of principles which will equally 
subvert every false system. Instead of 
inquiring what popery was, or is, he 
says, “‘we confine ourselves to the ob- 
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ject of looking into our own hearts, and 
of looking to those who are immediately 
around us, with the view of ascertaining 
whether the contamination, and the sub. 
stantial mischief of these alleged prin- 
ciples might not be detected on a 
nearer field of observation.” If some 
parts of the discourse have the air of an 
apology for popery, we conceive the 
reason to be, that too much of popery 
is still to be found among p ecreee: | 
protestants. To declare that Antichrist, 
in some of its delusions, may fill the 
length and breadth of a_ protestant 
country, is what some men cannot bear. 
It has been hinted, that such views are 
not very consistent in Dr. Chalmers, as 
“a member and a minister of the eccle- 
siastical establishment.” How far the 
sentiments which he seems to entertain 
even of his own church, are compatible 
with the strength of his attachment to 
it, we must leave to himself to deter- 
mine. Of one thing we feel assured, that 
the grand principles ef Dr. Chalmers’s 
religious system would carry him much 
fartherthan he has yet gone, or than he 
himself sees, Some of his brethren, we 
suspect, think so too; and we look upon 
a recent article in a northern journal, 
as a sort of hint to be more cautious in 
fature how he treads on forbidden 
ground: for should he continue “ thus 
to reproach us also,” our “ worthy 
friend” may expect to feel all the 
weight of our indignation. 

We have quoted freely from this ser- 
mon, because its price must limit its cir- 
culation to a certain circle. But we 
must add, as the society for whose be- 
nefit it was preached, and is now pub- 
lished, is deeply in debt, our readers, 
besides gratifying therhselves, will con- 
fer a favour on that important institu- 
tion by promoting the sale of this truly 
valuable discourse. 
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I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


As this department of our work is altogether on1GINAL, considerable difficulty 
is experienced in collecting the requisite information ; and it cannot always be ob- 
tained so punctually as could be wished, on account of the ignorance,which prevails 
in many places, of the origin and history of the dissenting churches. Ministers and 
others, in all parts of the kingdom, are therefore respectfully reminded, that 
they will be rendering a valuable service to the cause of evangelical religion, and 
conferring an especial favour ow the Editors, by preparing early an historical and 
statistical account of their congregations and places of worship. They are re- 

mested to state the number of attendants, the villages supplied with preachers, 
the Sunday Schools, Benevolent Associations, &c. &c. The Editors conceive, that 
if due attention is paid by the dissenting ministers in all parts of the kingdom, to 
furnish the information which it must be in their power easily te supply, this de- 
rtinent of the Congregational Magazine will not only be a depository of very 
nteresting information, but will furnish the best materials for a general hi 
of dissenters, which must be admitted to be yet a desideratum. ‘The Editors also 
beg leave to state that they hope to proceed in future with less interruption, 
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having now a considerable portion of information for several of the succeeding 


counties. Corre 


nts are requested to be very particular in writing 


dates, &c., as several errors have already occurred through the illegibility of some 


of the letters of our friends. 


Present State of DissENTERS in BERK- 
SHIRE, with some Historical Notices. 
BERKSHIRE. 

(Concluded from page 330.) 

NewsBurY.—The Independent meet- 
ing in this town is very ancient. The 
Rev. BensamMin WOODBRIDGE, who was 
ejected from the established church in 

ewbury, in which he had succeeded 
the celebrated Dr. William Twisse, 
preached privately till the year 1672, 
when King Charles the Second issued 
his indulgence, under which he followed 
his ministry publicly, till the passing of 
the five mile act. He died at Inglefield, 
November 1, 1684. The Rev. JouHn 
SovuTHWELL, who was ejected from the 
chapelry of Baswick, Staffordshire, re- 
moved to this place from Dudley in 
Worcestershire, and died about 1694, 
aged 32. The Rev. Tnomas Reaver, 
afterwards tutor of the Western Aca- 
demy, was pastor of this congregation 
in 1768-9, in which year he removed to 
Taunton in Somersetshire. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Merchant, who continued 
many years. His successor, the Rev. 
Joun WinTER, has been, we believe, 
above thirty years pastor. His infirmi- 
ties have for some time rendered as- 
sistance in the work of preaching neces- 
sary. He has enjoyed the help, for 
longer or shorter periods, of several 
eminent ministers, The Rev. WILLIAM 
Dry anp is at present co-pastor. 

There is also a congregation of Pres- 
byterians, who are, we believe, Unita- 
rians. No particulars of their history 
have come to our knowledge. The Rev. 
Mr. Krircat, educated at Homerton 
Academy, but who relinquished the 
doctrinal views held by the supporters 
of that institution, has been for several 
years the pastor of this congregation. 

There is also a congregation of Bap- 
tists in Newbury, Pastor, the Rev. Tuo- 
mas WELSH. 

FarRINGpON.—There is a good In- 
dependent meeting in this town, and a 
Baptist place of worship of some consi- 
derable standing. 

Kineston Liste.— Another small Bap- 
tist congregation under the pastoral 
charge of the Rev. Mr. WiLLiams. 

Grove.—A Baptist place of worship. 

WantTace.—Also a Baptist congre- 

under the pastoral charge of the 

v. Mr. Hormes. 

THatcuam.—A small Independent 
interest was raised in this place a few 
years since, and a neat place of worship 
ch will contain about 250 


persons. 


Market Itstev.—THomas CuHEgsE- 
MAN, M.A. who was ejected for non- 
conformity from East Garston, after 
his ejectment resided here, and preach- 
ed in his own house till a writ de excom- 
municato capiendo was issued against 
him, under which he was imprisoned at 
Reading fifteen weeks ; but was released 
by an order of the King and Council, 
procured by some friends in London. 
After King Charles the Second’s indul- 
gence, he preached openly at various 
places, and continued his ministry till 
a great age. He was an excellent 
scholar and very useful preacher. 

HuNGERFoRD.— There appears’ to 
have been, in the year 1693, a congre- 
gation of protestant dissenters in this 
place, of which the Rev. BEensamin 
Rosinson was invited to become the 
pastor. He removed from his former re- 
sidence, Findern in Derbyshire, for that 
purpose. The great Mr. Howe, with 
whom he was well acquainted, is said 
to have directed his settlement here 
with peculiar solemnity. Mr. Robinson 
exercised his ministry with great ac- 
ceptance for seven years, and at the 
earnest request of some of his brefhren, 
instituted, in the year 1696, a private 
academy. 

“ This measure,” says Dr. Toulmin, 
“ awakened enmity against him, and a 
complaint was lodged — him with 
the eminent prelate, Bishop Burnet, 
who sent for him as he passed throngh 
Hungerford, on the progress of a visi- 
tation ; to whom he gave such satisfac- 
tion, both as to his undertaking, and his 
non-conformity, as paved the way for 
a kind intimacy ever after. Many were 
educated under him for the ministry ; 
and some young ministers, settled in his 
neighbourhood, derived great benefit 
from the light he cast on subjects in pri- 
vate conferences, and at the quarterly 
meetings held in Newbury, at which it 
was customary to handle some theolo- 
gical subject.” 

Mr. Edward Godwin, who had been 
educated under the learned Samuel 
Jones, of Tewkesbury, became assistant 
to Mr. Robinson in his double charge 
of pastor and tutor, about a year or 
two before Mr. Robinson removed te 
London, which took place in the year 
1700. On Mr. Robinson's removal, the 
academy was dissolved, but Mr. God- 
win continued pastor of his church, till 
1722, when he again became co-pastor 
with Mr. Robinson, then at Little St. 
Helen’s. Dr. Doddridge is said to’ have 
submitted the manuscript of his FAMILY 
BXPORITOR to the judgment of Mr. God- 
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win, who made several alterations and lebrated Dr. CHANDLER.—There is still 
improvements, and assisted the Doctor a small congregation of the Independent 

to carry it through the press. Hunger- denomination. 

ford was also the birth place of the ce- 


List of Places of Worship and Ministers in Berkshire. 


N.B. The places to which no Minister’s name is annexed, are mostly villages, and are 
supplied by neighbouring ministers or lay-preachers. 


Places. Denomination. Ministers. 
Abingdon, -----+++-++++ Independent, Rev. W. Wilkins. 
Abingdon, -+ Baptist, -- Rey. J. Kershaw, A. M. 
Aston, +++ ee+ees Independent, -- +++ Unsettled. 

Beach Hill, -+-+++-++++- Independent, Rev. Mr. Rodway. 
Bracknell or Bracken Hil, Independent, --.------- Rev. Mr. Newherry. 


Walling- 
bee iy (near une: Independent. 


Independent. 
Cookham "Dean, teh eeees Independent. 
Drayton, -++--+- + Independent. 
Snot, oes Independent. 
Farriugdon, «+++ Baptist. 
field, sesrereesceres - ependent. 
Grove, «-++++- Baptist. 
Holy Port, ++--+ Independent. 
Hungerford, ------ ---- Independent. 
Kingston Lisle, Baptist. 
Lambourn, (Upper) ---- Baptist. 
Maidenhead, ependent, ------+-+- Rev. J. Cooke. 
Maidenhead, North Town, Independent. 
Maidenhead, Countess of Hantingdop, Various. 
Newbury, --++++++++++ Presbyterian, ------++.++ Rev. Mr. Kitcat. 
Newbiiry, +++ +++s.+++ Independent, ---+-..... wa | pecan aka fe 
Newbury. Baptist, seeesseseseees Rev, Thomas Welsh. 
Oakingham or Wokingham, Baptist, «+++ Rev. P> Davies. 
Pinkney’s Green, Independent. 
Reading, Broad-street, -- Independent, --- Rev. A. Douglas. 
Reading, Minster-street, Independent, sesereeees Unsettled. 
Reading, SROUP-CATOR, 1 ++ Partial Conformists, i 
Reading, Hosier-lane,---- Baptist,:----- Rev. J. Dyer. 
Reading, Silver-street, - + Baptist,-----+--. erences Rev. Mr. York. 
Shinfield farpen, Independent, + Rev. Mr. Rodway. 
Sunpning, ---«--++++++++ Independent, ....+-+#+- Rev. Mr. Hyde. 
Sunning Hill, seeseseees Independent, 
Stratfield Mortimer, >+e+ Independent, «---+--++- Rev. W. Pinnel. 
Sutton, +++ Independent, ..---- e++> Various. 
Steventon, ----- eseeees Independent, Various. 
Thatcham, -- Independent. 
Touch-in-end, -+------ Independent. 
+++ Independent, ....+.+++- Rev. Mr, Hyde. 
sereeeeees Independent, Rev. W. Harris. 
Wallingford, +++++++--- eae vee é 4 ree Rev. 
Wantage, eeeee Saptist, - Rey. Mr. Holmes. 
Windsor, ----++-- ++eeee Independent, .. - Rev. A. Redford. 
Winkfield, -------+++-+ Independent. 
Wootton, - Baptist. 
The total number of persons in these congregations amounts, according to the 
return from each place, to something more than eleven thonsand. 


An association of ministers and usually holds three meetings inthe year 
charches of the Independent denomina- ot eac i of which a poe any on a gives 
tion, has existed in this county for many ect, and an ex poiaan of a portion 
years. It embraces several churches in cripture, are delivered by, the imi. 

the counties of Bucks and — = rotation. A hgh aig 4 is 
Middlesex, The Secretary to the asso- also discussed by the ,ministers,.and 
ciation,-is the Rey. A. Douglas, It others, in friendly conference after din- 
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ner.. There are several Bible Societies, 
in which the dissenters take an active 

t, particularly at Windsor, Maiden- 
head, eading, Abingdon, and Walling- 
ford. There are also large and numerous 
Sunday Schools in ull the towns, and 
nearly all the villages, in the above list, 
with several adult schools, and various 
charitable and benevolent associations. 
There is but one Unitarian congregation 
in this county, and that is not large. 
From the accounts returned to us by- 
the ministers, it appears that all the 
churches in the Independent and Bap- 
tist denominations are in a very flonrish- 
ing condition. Many of them have 
greatly increased of late years, and 
great harmony prevails both among the 
churches and the ministers. 


*,* Our readers are requested to 
correct the following errors in the first 
part of Berkshire, which have arisen 
from haste in transcribing for the press, 
from the communications of our cor- 
respondents. . 


Page 214, column 2, line 13 from bottom, 
for “* 2 Cor. i.3.” read 2 Cor. xiii. 11. 

—— 215, column 1, line 21 from bottom, 
after “‘ by” insert Rev. Mr. Bicker- 
DIKE, and he by. 

—— 215, column 2, line 4 from top, 
after “ office” insert single. 

—— 215,column 2, line5 from bottom, 
for * Youn,” read York. 

—— 215,column 2, line last, for “1804,” 
read 1802. 

—— 216, column 2, line 5 and 6 from bot- 
tom, for “ same year,” read year 1814. 


British and Foreign School Society. 
On the recent birth-day of our revered 
sovereign, a commemoration of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign School Society, with 
an express view to his early patronage 
of that system of education, took place 
at Canonbury House, Islington. Up- 
wards of four thousand children, in- 
structed by this society, were drawn up 
in admirable order on the lawn, to be 
examined in classes in their reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The examina- 
tion was conducted under the immediate 
direction of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, who presided on this 
interesting occasion, and who warmly 
advocated the liberal principles upon 
which this society provides for the edu- 
cation of the poor of all religious deno- 
minations. 

On Thursday, July 2, was held the 
fifteenth anniversary of this excellent 
institution, at Freemason’s Hall, The 
meeting was highly respectable, and we 
rejoiced to observe several foreigners of 
eminence. The Duke of Sussex took 
the:chair about one o'clock, supported 
by Mr. Wilberforce and Sir Alexander 
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Johnston. After an a by the Royal 
Duke for the dewbs ton his peor 
the Duke of Kent, and also the Duke of 
Bedford, the Report was read. It con- 
tained much pleasing information from 
several parts of this metropolis ; particu- 
larly of the success of the schools among 
the Catholics, and also among the Jews 
in Houndsditch: also from Ireland; in 
which country there are 400 schools, and 
30,000 children, underthe Britishand Fo- 
reign system ; in Scotland, by the Gaelic 
Society ; in France, Russia, Switzerland, 
America, Hayti, Sierra Leone, India, 
under the direction of the Baptist Mis- 
sionaries, and in various other places. 
The progress of the society in France 
has been beyond expectation. The 
Journal d’Education, a periodical work, 
has minutely explained the system ; and 
the French government is giving ge- 
neral encouragement to the establish- 
ment of schools upon its liberal prin- 
ciples. A public meeting has been held 
at Paris, at which it appeared, that 
there were no less than 400 schools 
in France, established upon the British 
plan, and patronized by the highest 
ranks of the nobility, and even by mem- 
bers of the royal family. 

The meeting was ps HERS? by Pro- 
fessor Pictet of Geneva, R. Steven, 
Esq. W. Wilberforce, Esq. Monsieur 
Sigismond Bilting, from Paris, Alder- 
man Wood, Captain Upjohn, J.. Pugh, 
Esq. B. C. Griffinhoof, Esq. Joshua Van 
Oven, Vice-president of the Jewish 
schools; Rev. B. Rayson, Mr. W. Allen, 
Rev. Dr. Schwabe, Luke Howard, i, 
&c, and by his Royal Highness. 
liberal collection was made for the fur- 
therance of the society’s object. 


Presbyterian Marriages in India. 
Tue East India Co ny, immediately 
after they had obtained their present 
charter, took into their consideration 
the situation of those of theit servants, 
and others resident in India, who were 
of the Presbyterian church, and with a 
view to the accommodation of persons 
of that religious denomination at their 
presidencies of Bengal, Fort St. George, 
and Bombay, the. Court of Directors 
resolved to appoint a_ presbyterian 
chaplain for each presidency, and or- 
dered the erection of a suitable place 
of worship at each settlement, for the 
use of the Scottish chaplains and their 
congregations. We have been informed 
that upon the arrival of these chaplains 
in India, they commenced the perform- 
ance of the marriage ceremony among 
the members of their congregations, 
according to the practice of their 
church: but that legal doubts having 
been raised as to the validity of such 
marriages, the question wis referred 
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for the purpose of ing the 
dociaion of parliament pag ayy 
in consequence of which an act has 
passed the legislature in the last session, 
declaring that all marriages, past and 
future, in India by the Scot- 
tish ins, shall be held and taken 
to be the same, and no other, force 
and value, as those pe: y 
dained ministers of the English church. 
We rejoice at this concession to the 
presbyterians in India, in as much as it 
establishes and recognizes a principle, 
which, in our opinion, ought to be ex- 
tended to all protestant dissenters from 
the established church, of every deno- 
mination; many of whom cannot con- 
scientiously nse the forms of the Eng- 
lish episcopal church, either in the mar- 
riage or any other services. 


ee da ing the 
iat Saeeae 


We understand that the Bishops of 
London and Gloucester,who werestated, 
in some of the periodicals, to be engaged 
in connexion - " the —— —7 pro- 
the pel in Foreign Parts,” 
irtecding a memorial, &c: to the 
Prince Regent, on the expediency of 
esta ing missions in the Indies, 
soliciting the grant of a royal mandate, 
or king’s letter, to all the clergy of 
the hial churches and chapels, for 
a ar pr collection to een 
the expense of this enlarged missionary 
undertaking, have been advised by 
Lord Liverpool to forsake the project ; 
and that in consequence that part of 
their plen which respected funds, must 
be abandoned. 


Baptist Itinerant and British Missionary 
Society. 


On June 24, 1818, this Soc’ held 
their Annual Meeting at the City of 
London Tavern, B te-street, 
James Pritt, Esq. in the Chair. 
The rt stated, that this Society 
is now aidi 
of sixty-ministers, who preach 
the gospel in more than 220 towns and 
in Great Britain, and its adja- 
cent islands, that were in a great mea- 
sure destitute of an evangelical mi- 


The acconnts which were received 
from North Devon, Wales, Guernsey, 
Jersey, and the islands of Scilly, were 
of the most interesting nature. 

On Wednesday, June 24, the friends 
of this assembled at the 


pabomamen chapel, 

Wesleyan recently 
iu Great Queen-street, Lin- 

At eleven o'clock the 


the itimerant labours of P° 
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place was completely filled, when the 
PI blic worship commenced. ‘The Rey. 

. A. Cox, of Hackney, preached from” ‘ 
the words of the prophet Baalam; 
Numbers xxiii, 23. “ Surely there is no 
enchantment against Jacob,” &c. 

In the evening, at Sion Chapel, Mr, 
Saunders, of Frome, preached from 
Psalm xliii. 3. “ O send out thy light 
and thy truth.” Z 

Thursday evening, the Society held a 
prayer-meeting, for the success of Mis- 
sions, at Albion Chapel, Moorfields, 
when a Report was read by Mr. Dyer, 
the Assistant Secretary, and an address 
delivered by Mr. Saffery, of Salisbury. 


Fourth Annual Meeting of the Baptist 
Trish Society, for teaching the Native 
Trish Language; circulating the Scrip- 
tures ; Itinerant Preaching, §c. &c. held 
at the City of London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate-street, June 26,1818. 

Precisety at seven o'clock in the 

morning, Mr. Ivimey, the Secretary, 

informed the company assembled, that 
as their worthy friend Mr. Batterworth, 
who had always presided at their public 
meetings, was prevented from being 
present, he should propose that Mr. 

Burls, the Treasurer, should be called 

to ocenpy that station. The meeting 

was opened by prayer, by the Rev. Mr. 

Pilkington, of Rayleigh, and ‘by singing 


the 117th Psalm ; after which the Re- 


port was read by th From 
this it appeared, that the Seciety was in 
a prosperous state, thirty-five additional 


schools having been established during 
the year. The number of schools is now 
sixty-five, containing (except when the 
children are employed in planting or 
digging potatoes) 3680 children. ‘There 
are thirty-seven of these schools which 
cost only 8l. per year, each resident 
gentleman finding the other 81., and su- 
perintending the masters. ‘our men, 
who can read the Irish language, are 
employed as itinerant readers and ex- 
uoders of the Irish Testament, and 
inspectors.of the schools. There are six 
itinerant English preachers, one of 
whom is a general rintendant of the 
schools. annual e iture was 
stated to be about 1200/. A lady had 
given in the past year 2001 ; and. the 
bounty of the public had fally ‘kept 
pace with the expenditere of the So- 
ciety, and had provided also for the 
first quarter of the current year. The 
Report concluded, with mentioning the 
necessity for continued and increased 
exertions, as seventy-six. many 
of whom had families, were looking ap 
to the Society for support. 

The Meeting was addressed by the 
Rey. Mesrs. Win’ am, Ballantine, 
Vowles, Wilkinson, M‘Carthy, Saffery, 
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Dr. Newman, Rev. Mr. Dobney, 
Pritchard, Finch, Saunders, Anderson, 
Mr. Baris, Rev. Mr. Ivimey, Edwards, 
Mr. Dawson, and Rev. Mr. Cox. The 
collection at the doors amounted to 48/. 
Baptist Academicul Institution at Stepney. 
On Thursday, June 26, a Sermon was 
preached for the benefit of this Insti- 
tation, at Salter’s Hall, by the Rev. 
Thomas Coles, of Bourton on the Water. 
There are now seventeen students on 
the foundation of the Society ; twelve 
at Stepney, and five with ministers in 
the country. 
ational School, situated at Lewis- 
ham, Kent, for the Board and Educa- 
tion of the Sons of Ministers. 
Ture Committee of the Congregational 
School are constrained to renew their 


appeal to the friends of religion and 


humanity in general, and particularly to 
the ministers and members of christian 
churches of the congregational denomi- 
nation, on behalf of this Institution. 
They cannot persuade themselves, in 
this period of unparalleled benevolence, 
that the christian public can suffer it to 
languish and decay, from any other cause 
than want of acquaintance with its real 
merits, and its imperious claims on their 
sympathy and assistance. It seems im- 
possible that any should question the 

riety and desirableness of afford- 

some aid to poor ministers in the 
education of their children, a blessing 
which, inestimable as it is, their strait- 
ened circumstances and numerous — 
fessional engagements prevent m 
from personally imparting to their 


ring. 

nit traly painful, in looking over the 
list of candidates from year to year, to 
find some of them becoming superannu- 
ated, and others applying for admission 
for several successive elections with but 
faint hopes of success, while there is 
room in the house of the Society to in- 
crease the number of scholars to between 
fifty and sixty, were the fands adequate 
to their maintenance. 

The Committee could not even have 
recommended the admission of two chil- 
dren at the recent election in April, but 
in consequence of the liberality of se- 
veral gentlemen who have advanced a 
considerable sum, by way of loan, to 
meet the immediate exigencies of the 
Institution. An honest and ingenuous 
statement of its circumstances, commu- 
nicated by its benevolent founder, to 
whose indefatigable and persevering 
efforts it is in a great measure owing 
that it yet exists, will be found in the 
Magazine for the month of 
Ma “ So far,” says he, “ from being 
able to extend its admissions, it has 
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not in hand to pay the last quar- 
ter’s bilis, and not one single farthin, 

the funds; and some mone benveaied 
purchase the house and 


in 
to 
rg ~ rniture still 
unpaid, is Institution appears every 
day more important and eth and 
yet it is in a languishing and dying 
state.” 

*,* Subscriptions and donations are 
received by W. Alers Hankey, Esq. 
Treasurer, Fenchurch-street; by A. 
Brown, Esq. Secretary, Commercial 
Sale Rooms, Mincing lane ; and by the 
Rev. T. Adams, Deputy Secretary and 
Collector, 37, Cateaton-street, London, 
Pembrokeshire and Haverfordwest Sunday 

School Union. 

Tats Institution was formed in Oc- 
tober, 1816, on the recommendation, 
and chiefly through the exertions of the 
Rev. George Evans, of London. Its 
success, during the first year of its ex- 
istence, exceeded by far the expecta- 
tion of its warmest friends. The Sunday 
Schools in Haverfordwest, without ex- 
ception, experienced an immediate in- 
crease in their number of children ; 
and above as many more persons as 
were formerly engaged, voluntarily 
came forward as teachers. The mem- 
bers of the Union were also instru- 
mental Pood hi establishment. of sixteen 
new sc in the adjacent villages. 
At their Second Annual Meeting, 
which was held this. year, on the 13th of 
April, the establishment of eleven new 
schools was announced, as also the ad- 
dition of three old ones to the Society. 

The present number of schools con- 
nected with this Union, is thirty-eight, 
in which there are not less than 353 
teachers, having under their care about 
2192 childrei. The receipts of the 
Treasurer for last year amounted to 
451. 16s. 5d., of which there remains a 
balance of something more than 201, 
in favour of the Society. For this, the 
friends of the Institution are indebted 
to the economical management of their. 
Committee, who have invariably acted 
on the principle, that every school 
should be expected to make due ex- 
ertions for its own support. 

The happy effects of Sunday School 
instruction have appeared to the mem- 
bers of this Society, in many very gra- 
tifying instances. They not only have 
the satisfaction of knowing that so large 
a number of poor children are taught 
to respect the Lord’s day, while they 
learn to read the Holy Scriptures, but 
that the moral habits of many have 
been greatly improved. In one village, 
a general reformation seems to have 
been effected ; and some examples of 
serious piety have appeared in ditierent 
es ee fruit of their humble ea. 

3 
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deavours to do good. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to hope, that the advantages, 
resulting from this Union, (the only in- 
stitution of the kind in Wales,) will in- 
duce benevolent eee oe other 
parts of the Principality, to adopt si- 
milay measures in rrr of the poor 
and ignorant. Joun BuimMeR, 
Secretary of the Union. 





Formation of the Bedfordshire and Hun- 
tingdonshire Sunday School Uniun. 
June 5,a public meeting was held in 
the Assembiy Room, St. Neot's, for the 
ay of ryan | an Auxiliary 

unday School Union for the counties 
of Beprerp and Huntincpon. A 
considerable number of Ministers, De- 
legates, and Sunday School Teachers, 
belonging to the pus: paw Baptist, 
and Wesleyan Methodist congregations 
within the district, assembled on the 
occasion, all of whom concurred in the 
design, and pledged themselves to pro- 
mote it to the utmost of their ability. 
Mr. W. Foster, of St. Neot’s, having 
been both called to the chair, and ap- 
pointed Treasurer to the Union, the 
meeting commenced with prayer, of- 
fered up by the Rev. W. Brown, Bap- 
tist minister at Keysoe; after which 
the several resolutions were moved, and 
accompanied with suitable addresses, 
by the Rev. Messrs. Morell, Theobald, 
illyard Griffin, Hemming, Clark,Such, 
and Hawkins; and by Messrs. John 
Foster, C. J. Metcalfe, Savill, Webster, 
&c. &c.; and the whole was concluded 
with prayer, offered up by the Rev. Mr. 
bald, Superintendent Methodist 
Minister at Huntingdon. A Secretary 
was nominated for each denomination 
connected with the Union. Deposito- 
ries for books are to be immediately 
established at Bedford and St. Neot’s, 
and a considerable fund has already 
been raised for that purpose. The ut- 
most harmony prevailed; and it was 
felt by the numerous assembly con- 
vened, that another hallowed spot was 
discovered, on which they might stand, 
and embrace each other with christian 
affection, without even the slightest 
compromise of principle, or dereliction 
of their private and relative duties. 


Hoxton Academy. 
On Thursday, June the 25th, the an- 
nual examination of the students was 
conducted in the presence of the Rev. 
Dr. Manuel, the Rev. A. Fletcher, the 
Rev. T. Mitchell, the Rev. J. Philip, 
the Rev. J. Clunie, A. M. and several 
other ministers. The students of the 
first year read a portion of the Hneid 
of Virgil. The students of the second 
year read the Carmen Seculare of Ho- 
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race, and part of the first book of the 
liiad of Homer. They were also ex- 
amined, at considerable length, on a 
course of lectures they had received on 
intellectual and moral philosophy. As 
a specimen of their powers of thought 
and expression, three of the students 
read essays on the following subjects: 
inteliection, moral evidence, and moral 
obligation. A report was then made of 
the progress of the students in mathe. 
matics. The students of the third year 
read passages selected from Livy and 
from Demosthenes: in Hebrew, they 
-read a chapter of Joel, and they were 
also examined on a course of lectures 
they had received on Biblical criticism. 
The students of the fourth year read a 
part of the Cidipus Tyrannus of §o- 
phocles ; and were examined in the 
Hebrew, on a chapter in the book of 
Job. In theology, the students of the 
third and fourth year were examined 
by a series of questions arising out of 
the course of lectures they had received. 
Report of examiners.—% The visitors 
on this occasion are happy to state, that 
the result of this annnal examination of 
the students in this important seminary, 
has been, a str impression on their 
minds in favour of the institution itself, 
of the professional qualifications of the 
tutors, and of the talents and industry 
of the young men under their care. They 
most cordially embrace this opportu- 
nity of bearing their testimony to the 
progress made by the students in clas- 
sical learning ; to the accuracy and ex- 
tent of their acquaintance with the phi 
losophy of the human mind ; to thei 
promising attainments in Biblical criti- 
cism ; and to the perspicuity, good taste, 
logical arrangement, and powers of 
thought displayed in their compositions. 
Nor ean they omit this unity of 
recommending to the continued patron- 
age and support of the friends of Christ, 
an institution which has already proved 
an invaluable blessing to the churches; 
and which, from the augmented num- 
ber of its students, and the increasing 
demand made upon it for ministers, is 
tually exhibiting additional claims 
ou the benevolence, the prayers, and the 
contributions of the chris public.” 
On Tuesday evening, June the 30th, 
three of the senior students delivered 
the annual orations, in the chapel ad- 
joining the seminary; viz. On Faith, Mr. 
Algernon Wells ; , Mr. Enoch Bar- 
ling ; Charity, Mr. J. A. Coombs. The 
congregation was numerous, and very 
respectable, and the of mi- 
nisterial talent, afforded by the speakers, 
gave great and general satisfaction. 
On Wednesday morning, July the Ist, 
@ sermon was preached at the Rev. J. 
- Camomile- 


Clayton's meeting-house, 
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street, by the Rev. J. Liefchild, of Ken- 
sington, before the associated ministers, 
the subscribers, and friends of the in- 
stitution, from Matthew xxviii. 18—20. 
Subject, “ The mediatorial power of 

t in connexion with the christian 
song The Rev. J. Clunie, and the 
Rev. W. Clayton, engaged in prayer. 

On Wednesday evening, a Meet- 
was held at the King’s Head, 
in the Poultry, to transact the general 
business of the Institution. Joseph 
Wilson, Esq. having been called to the 
chair, the Rev. J. Atkinson commenced 
with prayer. The Rev. T. James read 
areport of the proceedings of the past 
r; which, on the motion of the 
Rev. J. Kello, seconded by the Rev. G. 
Clayton, was adopted, and ordered to 
be printed. 

Votes of thanks to the Committee, to 
Individuals, and Churches, who had 

ven donations and collections; to the 

tors, to the Treasurer, and to the 
Chairman, were moved and seconded in 
order, by the Rev. J. Atkinson, and the 
Rev. S. Hackett, Samuel Miils, and 
Joseph Watson, Esqrs. Rev. J. Clunie, 
and Rev. J. Philip, Rev. J. Liefchild, and 
Rev. J. Carter, W. Shrubrole, Esq. and 
Mr. Bickham. 

The meeting wasnumerous, and much 
harmony and zeal were displayed. The 
report of the tutors respecting the per- 
fect unanimity which prevailed in the 
academic family, and their determina- 
tion to extend and carry forward the 
plan of education, gave very géneral 
satisfaction. Almost all who addressed 
the meeting, adverted with much feeling 
to the great loss sustained by the Insti- 
tution, in the removal of Dr. Simpson. 
An affectionate tribute was paid to his 
memory; while the deep regret was 
somewhat alleviated by the presence of 
his successor, the Rev. W. Harris. The 
Treasurer reported a considerable de- 
ficiency in the annual income, compared 
with the increasing demands ; and made 
an appeal to the liberality of its friends, 
and to their increased exertions. 

Association of Ministers educated at 
Hoxton Academy. 
On Tuesday morning, the Ministers 
educated at Hoxton, held their Third 
Annual Meeting, at the King’s Head, 
Poultry. The Rev. J. Turnbull, A.B. 
in the Chair. After transacting the 
ee business of the Association, the 

v. G. Redford, A.M. read an essay 
on “ The state of general learning among 
the orthodox dissenters of the present 
day, compared with that of their puri- 
tap and non-conformist ancestors,” which 
= occasion to .a friendly and useful 

‘ussion. Mr. Redford received the 
united and urgent request of the minis- 
ters to print the essay, with which it.is 
hoped he will comply. 
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Conversion of two Mongolian Nobles. 
Tue Petersburgh Bible Society baving 
resolved upon translating a part, and if 
possible the whole of the New Testa- 
ment, into the Mongolian language, 
Prince Galitzin sent to the Governor 
of Irkutsk for one or two learned Mon. 
gols to undertake the work. The choice 
fell upon two Saisangs, nobles or princes, 
who arrived at Petersburgh, from the 
Chinese frontier, in the beginning of 
December, 1817. Having regulated 
their affairs in their new situation, the 
commenced their labours with 
decision and zeal. Before they began 
the translation, they formed extracts 
from different chapters, the meaning of 
which they could not understand. These 
they carried to the Rev. J. J. Schmidt, 
a Moravian minister, to whose care they 
had been committed, and who gave 
them the best interpretation of the pas- 
sages he was able. They listened with 
silent attention ;: their countenances be- 
came serious; they said, in a solemn tone, 
full of gentle emotion, that they now 
understoodit. They visited Mr. Schmidt 
twice or thrice a week, always taking 
their work with them; and at each 
visit he was delighted to behold their 
progress, not only in the knowledge of 
divine truth, but in the application of 
it to themselves. They were more es- 
pecially pleased with those passages in 
which Christ declares his readiness to 
receive sinners, and invites, by the pro- 
mise of rest to their souls, the weary 
and heavy laden tocome tohim. They 
were also forcibly struck by his para- 
bles ; among others, by that of the house- 
holder, who hired labourers into his 
vineyard, giving to those who came in 
the evening the same wages as those 
received whom he had hired in the 
morning ; which they regarded as havin 
a special reference to themselves a’ 
their nation. The promise of Jesus, 
that, before the end of the world, the 
gospel shall be preached fora testimony 
unto all nations, made also a deep im- 
pression on them. They freely acknow- 
ledged, that they had long felt great un- 
easinesss in their national idolatry, and 
that, after the closest study of the doe- 
trines of Shakshamuni, their hearts re- 
mained empty. But in perusing the 
doctrines of Jesus, they said, “ we ob- 
serve the reverse. The more we medi- 
tate on his words, the more intelligible 
they become, and at length it appears 
as if Jesus himself were talking with 
us.” Mr. Schmidt had frequently re- 
marked, that there seemed to be some- 
thing upon their minds which they 
wished, to disclose ; and one day, when 
they had been unusually silent and 
solemn, he tenderly asked them, what 
they had to communicate? Upon this, 
the elder, after an evident ct with 
— in the following terms: 

3 
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“ We have lived in ignorance, and have 
been led by blind guides. By God's 
mercy we have been chosen to translate 
the gospel of his Son into our language, 
and have thas been brought into con- 
nexion with you. We acknowledge 
Christ Jesus to be our God and Saviour, 
and are determined to know none other ; 
we have therefore made a resolution to 
leave our former superstitions, and 
adopt the christian faith. What advice 
would you give us?” Astonished and 
delighted with this address, which the 
—- prince confirmed, Mr. Schmidt 
asked them if they had daly reflected 
upon what was required of a disciple of 
Jesus; reminded them that this step 
would give offence to their friends ; 
begged them to examine well their mo- 
tives, their belief, and their hopes; 
warning them against the evil nature 
and consequences of a future departure 
from the christian life. They replied 
that they had considered these things, 
quoted some of the words of Christ, 
which accorded with Mr. Schmidt's ad- 
vice, and avowed their determination 
to follow Jesus, and share his reproach ; 
adding a wish that they might have 
liberty in Russia to profess practise 
christianity, and yet retain their political 
union with their own country ; and more 
especially that teachers might be sent 
to Mongolia, to point out to their coun- 
trymen the words of truth, and guide 
themin the way of salvation. 


Society forthe Support of Gaelic Schools. 
We have recently been favoured with 
the Seventh Annual Report of this ex- 
cellent Institution, from which we should 

-be happy ‘to make several interesting 
‘extracts, did our limits permit. The 

ect of the Society is to establish 
Schools for children and adults in the 
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tant Dissenting Ministers, who have 
spent the greater part of their lives in 
endeavouring to promote the best ifte. 
rests of their fellow-creatures. It' is 
scarcely possible to conceive any objects 
of — benevolence, “ i 
stronger claims to our sympathy 
aid, than are to be found among persons 
of this description. Some are 
a tated for public service, and in 
the decline of life find themselves in a 
dependent, and even destitute state; 
and others, who do not wholly discon- 
tinue their labours, experience, from 
the loss of friends by death, and other 
causes, a serious diminution of their 
income, when, in consequence of their 
growing infirmities, an increase of it is 
needed. And in some instances: their 
painful feelings are heightened by the 
thought, (which will at times force itself 
upon their minds,) that they are 
by to retain their station 

@ mere su ee 
no longer useful. The prospect of such 
an issue to a long life, devoted to the 
ministry, must excite anxious fears in 
the breasts of younger ministers, and 
tend to damp their zeal. 

To alleviate these fears, and, at the 
same time, to afford some substantial 
relief to the sufferers themselves, a few 
individuals directed their attention to 

lan for the assistance of aged and 
infirm i ministers in 


ral meetings of dissenters of the three 
denominations, it has been deemed de- 
sirable, and found practicable, to unite 
their efforts, as in the “ Widow's Fund,” 
to carry this design into effect. A so- 
ciety, accordingly, has been formed, its 
officers appointed, and a liberal. sub- 

A... aid of 


At a General Meeting, held at the King's 
Head, in the 


Dissent - 
Joun Gurney, Esq. in the chair, 
The following resolutions were passed 


Be 
protestant 

senting ministers, of the three deno- 
minations, Presbyterian, Independent, 
and Baptist, in mecessitous circum- 
stances, and that the title of the society 
fem ne ey ne 

Protestant Ministers.” 
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That a subscriber of one guinea an- 
nually, be a member of the society. 

That a subscriber of ten guineas in 
ene payment, be a member for life. 

That a subscriber of fifty guineas in 
one sum, or five guineas annually, be at 
liberty to attend and vote at ail meet- 
—< the committee. 

at the business of the society be 

conducted by a treasurer and com- 
mittee ; the committee to consist of 18 
members; viz. two ministers and four 
Jaymen of each denomination. 

That one third of the committee shall 
be renewed annually: the first two 

ears by lot, as to those who retire ; and 

y ballot, as to those who are to be in- 
troduced; and subsequently by rota- 
tion, as to those who go out. 

That the committee shall meet four 
times in the year ; and a special meeting 
may be called by a requisition of three 


members. 

Thate ther be five auditors, of which 

two only shall be chosen from the com- 
mittee. 
. That there shall be a general meeting 
of the society held annually, on the last 
Tuesday in May; at which the treasu- 
rer, committee, auditors, and other offi- 
cers, shall be chosen, the audited ac- 
counts of the last year presented, and a 
report made of the proceedings of the 
committee. 

That a special general meeting of the 
society may be called by the committee, 
or on the requisition of any ten members 
of the society. 

That in consideration of the munifi- 
cent donation made by the Rev. T. Tay- 
ler, the Rev. Dr. Collyer, the Rev. J. 
Philipps, and James Gibson, aa trus- 
tees under the will of the late William 
Coward, Esq. they shall be. permanent 
members of the committee. 

That in consideration of the munifi- 
cent donation made by the Rev. John 
rao and the a oe Collyer, 

trust money at their disposal, the 
Rev. John Townsend shall be a perma- 
nent member of the committee, the Rev. 
Dr. Collyer being included in the for- 
mer resolution. 

That another general meeting be held 
at this house, on Tuesday, the 16th in- 
stant, at eleven, for twelve o'clock ; and 
that the committee be instructed to 
print and circulate the resolutions now 
adopted, to solicit support, ore 
to the next meeting the names of gentle- 
men for treasurer, members of the com- 
mittee, and secretary. 

That the cordial thanks of this meet- 


om Tuesday, June 
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16, 1818, Henry Wavmourn, 4 
in the Chair: and a Meeting of t 
Committee, held on the same day, te 
appoint a Secretary, the following offi- 
cers were chosen to conduct the business 
of the society for the ensuing year. 
Treasurer, James Gibson, Esq. 

Trustees — James Gibson,Esq.; James 
Esdaile, Esq. ; Henry Waymouth, Esq ; 
John Addington, Esq. 

Honorary Secretary, Rev. Thomas 
Cloutt. 

Committee—Jolm Addington, Esq. ; 
Rev. Joseph Barrett; Rev. Joseph 
Brooksbank ; Edward Busk, Esq. ; Wil- 
liam Esdaile, Esq.; Thomas Gillespy, 
Esq.; William Gillman, Esq.; John Gur- 
ney, .; Joseph Gutteridge, Esq.; Ri- 
chard Holt, Esq.; Rev. Joseph Hughes, 
A. M.; Ebenezer Maitland, .; Rev. 
William Newman, D.D.; Samuel Ni- 
cholson, Esq.; Rev. Abraham Rees,D.D. 
F. A. 8. &c.; Joseph Trueman, Esq. ; 
Henry Waymouth, Esq.; Rev. Robert 
Winter, D. D 

Donations and subscriptions are re- 
ceived by the Treasurer, No. 10, Great 
St. Helens; the Secretary, No. 14, 
Penton Row, Walworth; and by Sir 
James Esdaile and Co. Lombard Street. 

*,* For the list of subscriptions and 
donations already received, see the last 
page of our cover. 

ODPL D IL 
Resolutions of the Board of Congrega- 
tional Ministers on the Wolverhampton 


Case, 

Bank Coffee House, Cornhill, 
July 7, 1818. 

Ata meeting of the Congregational 
Board, the Rev. Joseph Brooksbank in 
the chair, the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the circumstances relatinu 
to the Wolverhampton Case, presen’ 
the following report :— 

“ The Committee appointed by the 
Congregational Board to examine into 
the merits of the Wolverhampton Case, 
report; that having carefully perused 
the documents on both sides relating 
thereto, they are fully of opinion, that 
the meeting house in John’s Lane, Wol- 
verhampton, belongs of right to the per- 
sons of Trinitarian sentiments who now 
claim it. The worship in the said place 
was originally Trinitarian; the Rev. Mr. 
Jameson, a Trinitarian minister, was 
chosen pastor in the year 1781, bya 
large majority of the church and con- 
gregation ; and, in consequence of that 
choice, removed with his family to the 
town, soon after his election by such 
majority; but was prevented from ex- 
ercising his ministry there by a small 
minority of Unitarians, whose unjust 
and violent proceedings left Mr. Jame- 
son and his Fiends no other alternative, 
than either to commence legal proceed- 


ings agulast thee, or quictiy to retire, 
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The Committee conceive that from that 
time the Unitarians have unjustly held 
the place ; and, therefore, without en- 
tering at all into the question of more 
recent proceedings, it is their opinion, 
that the Trinitarians have a claim upon 
the generosity of the evangelical part of 
the community, in aid of the expenses 
they have incurred in support of thei 
rights. (Signed,) 

Joseph Brooxssank, Chairman. 

Resolved, that the foregoing Report 
be received and approved, and that a 
copy be sent to Mr. Benjamin Mander. 

Signed, for the Rev. Mark Wilks, 

Secretary, 
(Copy.) Tuomas Harper. 
To Mr. BensJAMIN MANDER. 

Subscriptions or donations are grate- 
fully received by Mr. Pearsall, 145, 
Cheapside; or by Mr, John Mander, 
Wolverhampton. 

Four Natives of Owyhee at an American 
University. 
Art one of the universities of North 
America, in the state of Connecticut, 
four young natives of Owyhee, (one of 
the Sandwich Islands where Captain 
Cook lost his life) are instructed in the 
knowledge of human and divine things ; 
and the eldest of them is busy in trans- 
lating the New Testament into the lan- 
guage ot Cwyhee. 
Berkshire Association, 

On Tuesday, the 21st of July, 1818, the 
Berkshire Association of Congregational 
Churches held a meeting at the Rev. 
W. Wilkins’s,at Abingdon. Mr. Judson 
commenced with reading the scriptures 
and prayer; Mr. Harsant expounded a 
portion of scripture ; Mr. Harris offer- 
ed the general prayer; Mr. Douglas 
preached “ on the authenticity and in- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures, and 

claims they have to our regard ;” 
Mr. Kershaw concluded with prayer. 

After dinner, according to the custom 
of the association, a subject was pub- 
licly discussed ; viz. “a forgiving spi- 
rit.”. Among other business, attended 
to in the course of the afternoon, the 
duty of supporting the interests of 
the ConGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE was 
brought under discussion ; when, as it 
appeared to be the earnest wish of the 
ministers and friends present, to afford 
the work all the encouragement in their 
power, the following motion was drawn 
up by the ministers, and voted unani- 
mously by all the ministers, deacons, 
and other members of the associated 
churches who were present. 

“ Resolved, that it ap; to this 
association, that the pe work, 
the title of which is, ‘ The Congrega- 
tional Magazine,’ is a work calculated 
to prove generally useful ; is well suited 
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to promote the prosperity of evangelical 
religion ; and; as such, is deserving of 
the warm support and patronage of our 
churches. 

“ Resolved, that an account of the 
meeting of this day, and the resolution 
just passed, be transmitted to the editors 
of the aforesaid work.” 
22d July, 1818. (Signed,) 

Wittram Harris, Wallingford. 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
THe agency of respectable females in 
promoting Bible Associations, is now 
actively called forth in various parts of 
the kingdom, and is employed with the 
greatest promise of success. In the 
large towns of Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, Ladies’ Associations are established 
in numbers sufficient to give them an 
opportunity of ascertaining and supply- 
ing the want of the Holy Scriptures, 
and of creating an interest in the foreign 
and general purposes of the Bible So- 
ciety, through the whole of their vast 
meee These Associations are 
‘ormed into a state of complete regu- 
larity, are placed under the most respec: 
table and liberal patronage, and are 
distinguished in their primary efforts 
= and discretion, as well as di- 
igence and zeal. The example has 
been imitated by a large number of 
ladies in the neighbouring Isle of Man. 
The latest intelligence from that Island, 
gives us a particular account of the 
public establishment of a Female Asso- 
ciation in Douglas, the principal town. 
It is patronized by Miss Smelt, daughter 
of the Lieutenant Governor, and so 
ported by most of the —— ladies im 
the town and its neighbourhood. 


Sect of Christians in Persia. 
Tue Rev. Dr. Schmid, of Madras, has 
given the following account of some 
seceders from the national religion of 
Persia. “ By far the most remarkable 
thing which I heard, is, that there is a 
number of about 80,000 persons in 
Persia, called Sophis, who, about ten 
or twelve years ago, 0; renounced 
Mohamedanism, abolished circumcision, 
established separate places of worship, 
and adopted a peculiar dress, to dis- 
tinguish them from Mohamedans. They 
are said to speak highly of Christ ; to 
revere the Scriptures; aad, on the 
whole, to come into the christian way. 

would receive es of the Bible, 
and especially of the New Testament, 
with the greatest joy and gratitude; 
and would support with the greatest 
zeal all attempts to enlighten the Per- 
sian nation. They have their most learn- 
ed teachers in the city of Shiraz. They 
have a book in the Persian 


containing their religious princip 
which an Armenian Vicar has | 
to procure for my perusal,” 
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Extract of a Letter from Mr. William 
Pearce, (Son of the late Rev. Samuel 
Pearce,) to the Rev. James Hinton, of 
Oxford ; dated Serampore, Jan, 1818. 
——] HAVE now the pleasure of inform- 
ing you, that a new edition of the New 
Testament, of 4000 copies, has been some 
little time begun, and the printing ad- 
vanced to the middle of Matthew. 

In the Bengalee, in which, of course, 
the version will be now as accurate as 
the Brethren can expect ever to make 
it, and in which the opportunities for 
distribution are becoming daily more 
extensive, we have commenced a new 
edition of 5000 copies of the whole 
Scriptures, in a new and much reduced 
type, reduced by Brother Lawson, when 
he resided at Serampore. By means of 
this alteration, we shall be able to com- 
prise the whole Bibie in one large oc- 
tavo volume, of 850 pages, which has 
hitherto occupied five volumes, of 800 
pages each. The Brethren intend to 
print 5000 additional Testaments, form- 
ing a thin volume of about 180 pages. 

In the S it, the Latin of the 
East, and intelligible to almost all the 
learned men throughout Hindoostan, 
the historical books have been com- 
pleted, and the printing advanced to 
the middle of Jeremiah. We therefore 
expect to complete this volume within 
the next three months, and shall then 
have printed the whole of the Scrip- 
tures in that language. 

The Hindee Bubie is still farther ad- 
vanced ; and we fully expect that with- 
in a month the last part will be ready 
for distribution. We shall then have 

rinted the first edition of the whole 
criptures, with a second edition of the 
New Testament. 

In the Mahratta, the historical books 
have been printed off, since the last 
Memoir, and the Hagiographa advanced 
to the middle of Proverbs. 

In the Sikh, the Pentateuch is just 
completed, and the historical books 

un. 

in the Chinese we have just completed 
the Pentateuch, and are now proceed- 
ing with a second edition of the New 
‘Testament. 

In the Telinga, the New Testament is 
printed as far as the Thessalonians ; and 
we hope to have finished the volume ere 
this reaches you. 

In the Pushioo Testament, the print- 
ing is advanced as far as the Ist of 
Peter; and in the Assam and Wutch, to 
the Romans ; while in the Bruj Bhassa, 
although a delay has arisen in conse- 

uence of the distance of Brother 

berlain’s station, who was super- 
intending the version, we are preparing 
to — with the printing as before. 
the Kurnata we have finished 
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Mark, and are proceeding with Luke; 
while in the Kunkuna, the Moojtanee, 
the Sindhee, the Kashmere, thé Bika- 
neer, the Nepal, the Oodnypore, the 
Marwar, the Juypore, and the Khasse, 
not much progress in the printing has 
been made since the last Report, access 
to them in many cases being difficult, 
and their prosecution interfering with 
the supply of countries more extensive 
and more easy of approach. As soon, 
however, as the Hindee and Sungskrit 
versions are compieted, it is the inten- 
tion of the Brethren to proceed with 
them; while the return of Brother 
Carapeit, as hereafter mentioned, af- 
forded a most favourable opportunity 
of distributing the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, already priuted, in four of these 
languages. 

Although the printing of the Seram- 
pore translations has been in some de- 
gree retarded, by the printing of se- 
veral elementary works for the Ben- 
galee schools, as well as of the Roman 
Malay and Armenian Bibles, for the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, (a 
cause not much to be regretted,) you 
will be pleased to hear, that they were 
never proceeding with more rapidity 
than at present. The office now furnishes 
our venerable Editor, Dr Carey, inde- 
pendently of the Chinese proofs it for- 
wards to Dr. Marshman, with twelve 
proofs per week on an average. 

You will be gratified to hear, that 
our opportunities of distributing the 
Scriptures, when printed, are becomin 
more extensive. Our much esteeme 
Brother, C. C. Aratoon, being desirous 
to return to Surat, to fetch his family, 
left us in November last, intending to 
proceed up the river as far as Agra, 
(four months journey,) to supply the 
different stations in his way, with Scrip- 
tures and tracts, and then to cross the 
country to his late station. The last 
letter we received from him was dated 
Benares, and he had then in his journey 
distributed himself, or left for distri- 
bution at the different stations through 
which he passed, (including Cutwa, 
Berhampore, Moorshedabad, Moughir, 
Patna, Digah, and Benares,) no less 
than 10,250 books or pamphlets, of 
which a large proportion were volumes 
of the Scriptures, in Bengalee, Persian, 
Hindee, Sungskrit, Kashmere, Mah- 
ratta, Arabic, Sikh, Bulochee, Bruj 
Bhassa, and Chinese. 

With respect to the distribution of 
the Chinese, we have lately sent a box 
of Scriptures to Java; and hope, that 
we may be able to distribute with ad- 
vahtage many more than we have yet 
done on that island, as Brother Robin- 
son complains that our supply has been 
hitherto too scanty.—— 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Twenty Lectures on the Principal Evidences 
and several Dispensatious of Revea.ed Religion, 
familiarly aduressed to Youth. By W. Roby, of 
Manchezier. ia ove volume 

Dr. Ayre, of Huil. is about to publish Prac- 
tical Observations on the Naiure and Treatment 
of those (risorders which may be strictly deno- 
minated Bilious. 


SELECT LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 


The Editors of the “ Biblical Register” are 
sorry to be under the necessity of informing 
their Friends, that the encouragement which it 
has received, bas not been such, as to justify in- 
dividuals in coutinuing a Publication, at a very 
heavy certain loss, from which, under any cir- 
cumstances, they would not derive any profit; 
and that therefore no additional Nutwber will be 
printed. The Seven Numbers which have al- 

appeared, may be had of Simpkin and 
Marshal}, Stationer’s Court, Ludgate Hiil, and 
J. Low, Gracechurch Street, stitched togetber, 
price 3s. These contain, among other im- 


Miss Benger’s Life cf Miss Hamilton, 2 Vols, 
Charch of Engiandism und its Catechism ex. 
amined; preceded by Strictures on the Excia. © 
sionary System: as pursved in the National So- 
ciety’s Schoois; interope: sed with paraliel Views 
of the Engiish and Scottish Established anc Non- 
establishes Churches; and conc.udig with Re- 
medies proposed for Abuses indicated ; and an 
Examination of the Parliamentary System of 
Church Reform lately pursued, and still pur. 
suing, including the prop new Churches, 
By Jeremy Benth Esq. Bench Lincoin’s 
Inn, and late of Queen’s Cotiege, Oxford, M.A. 
binissi E lified, or the Amiable 











Stranger ; a Narrative. 

A Free Inquiry into the Natare of Savings 
Banks ; pointing out the direct tendency to di- 
minish the Nati Wealth, &c. is. 

An Essay on the Fall of Man, and the Neces- 
sity of a Mediator proved by Argument, from 
the Coincidence between Reason aud Fact, and 
the combined agreement of both with Divine 
Revelation. By G. Moase, Northtawton. 4s. 

European Commerce; being an Account of 
the Trade of the principal Commercial Piaces 
on the Continent of Europe; also their Monies, 
Exchanges, Weights, and Measares, with their 





portant and interesting matter, a full t of 
the plan of Organizing and Conducting Bible 
Associations ; Historical Accounts of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Kuowledge, and of the 
Naval ahd Miliary Bible Society; Reviews of 
various Pamphiets for and against the Bible So- 
ciety, &c. &c. and are embeilished with a Por- 
trait of the Emperor Alexander. 

The Charck of Rome examined by the Scrip- 
tures. Addressed to the Kev. H. Weedall, and 
the bearers of his Sermon at the Catholic Cha- 
pel, Sheffield, on Tharsday, April 20, 1818. 

On Protestant Nonconformity. By Josiah Con- 
der. 2 Vols. Octavo. 148. 

Letters addressed to the Hebrew Nation. By 
the ~ ae Hon. Earl Crawford and Lindsey. 
3s. 6d. 


Prop to English ; their C , Duties, 
&c. By C. W. Rordansz. in one thick octavo 
volume. 11, 1s. boards. 

The Maid of Killarney, or Albion and Flora; 
a Modern Tale; in which are interwoven some 
cursory remarks on Religion and Politics. 
3s. 6d. boards. 

Bodiam Castle; a Poem, in Six Cantos, with 


Notes. 108. 6d. 

A Journey round the Coast of Kent; contain- 
ing Remarks on the principal Objects worthy of 
Notice throughout the whole of that interesting 
Border, and the contiguous district ; includi 
Peushurst, and Tunbridge; with Rye, Wincher. 
sea, Hastings, and Battle, in Sussex ; being ori- 
ginal Notes, made during a Summer Excursion ; 
witha Map. By L. Fussell, Esq. 9s. boards. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been received this Month from the Rev. Messrs. Morell. 
—- Harris. Boddington.— Hooper.— Vowles. — Thornton. — Lacey. — Godwin,— 
J. Cockin. — Innes. - 

L. L—W. Wardlaw, Jun.— Moses.—Rex.—T.—Asiaticus, 

The Editors would feel obliged to the secretaries, and others connected with Be. 
nevolent Institutions, if, in copnexion with their Reports, &c. they would trans- 
mit a brief abstract of the information they would wish communicated to the pub- 
lic, through the medium of the Congregational Magazine ; as such communications 
are often unnoticed, solely on account of their length, and the difficulty of se- 
lecting such matter as may be interesting. The Editers would always prefer to 
publish the official communications from the secretaries or other officers, pro- 
vided they are sufficiently condensed. 

We are under the necessity of reminding our correspondents, that all communi- 
cations for this Magazine, must be sent to the Editors, at the Publisher's ; and 
that they must be post paid. 


Tiling and Hughes, Printers, Chelsea. 











